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VERY many laymen and ethnologists have frequently brought 
against ethnological memoirs the indictment that they represented 
but the skeleton and bones of the culture they sought to portray; 
that what was needed, if we were ever to understand the Indian, was 
an interpretation of his life and emotions from within; which was 
what, for the most part, ethnological memoirs did not do. 

To a very large extent, I think, this general indictment is quite 
correct, although issue might be taken with the manner in which it 
has been brought forward, especially with the lack of specific details 
as to how, indeed, an inside view of the Indian was to be obtained. 

The answer to the “‘dry-as-bones”” memoirs has taken two forms; 
either an attempt has been made to interpret such memoirs, or a “‘civil- 
ized’ Indian has interpreted, as best he could, the memories of his child- 
hood and his youth, and presented them in poetic English. The general 
criticism that might be applied to both these methods of procedure 
is, that they do not really give that which the critics of the ordinary 
descriptive memoir insist is vital,— an inside view of the Indian’s 
emotional life. For to do that, it is a primary requisite that the 
Indian be a real Indian, and not a Christian looking back upon a 
“romantic”’ past. 

In my studies among the Winnebago Indians, I happened to run 
across one of those serious and sedate middle-aged individuals whom 
one is likely to meet in almost every civilization, and who, if they 
chose to speak in a natural and detached manner about the culture 
to which they belonged, could throw more light upon the workings 
of an Indian’s brain than any mass of information systematically and 
carefully obtained by an outsider. 

Realizing that here was an excellent instrument for obtaining just 
what was so urgently needed, an inside view of an Indian’s thoughts, 
I approached him with the idea of relating to me — whenever he 
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chose, in any manner he chose — something about that culture of 
which he had formed an integral part up to the time of my coming 
among the Winnebago. I told him I wanted something about his 
beliefs and about the people he had met; but beyond that I did not 
guide him in any respect. Of course, one difficulty was encountered, 
one that is encountered everywhere, but most characteristically among 
the Indians, — the difficulty of presenting to a stranger memories, 
feelings, and facts that he had never been accustomed to arrange. 

From this point of view, then, this inside view partakes of the 
artificial, and is most assuredly selective. Fortunately, my inform- 
ant did very little arranging. The facts he chose todiscuss were those, 
of course, that had impressed him most strongly during his forty-eight 
years of life. Everything he told me was told in Indian, and he was 
present when the English translation was made. Surely, no better 
opportunity for obtaining an ‘‘inside”’ view could be given. 

There is still one danger lurking in the following pages. The language 
in which they were told is not literary or chosen Winnebago. The 
informant changes frequently from past to present tense, from direct to 
indirect discourse, etc. Itis generally too concise and syncopated, and 
leaves much tobeinferred by the reader. Add to this the ordinary diffi- 
culties of translating Indian into English, and it will easily be seen that 
the English rendering is liable to an interpretation, at the hands of 
“‘interpretative’’ minds, which may be utterly unjustified by the Winne- 
bago itself. I cannot very well advocate the learning of Winnebago 
as an essential preliminary to the interpretation of the above pages; 
but that is, of course, what must be demanded of all those who refuse to 
accept approximations. The Winnebago original of this English ac- 
‘count is printed below the rule. Words given in parentheses have 
been inserted to complete the sense. For explanation of alphabet 
see ‘‘ Handbook of American Indian Languages,”’ Bulletin 40, Part I, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 880 et seq. 


I. HOW ONE OF MY ANCESTORS WAS BLESSED BY EARTH-MAKER! 


Wécgicega they called him. A Winnebago he was. When he was 
grown up, his father coaxed him to fast; (saying) that when Earth- 
Maker created the various spirits, as many good spirits as he made, 
all of them did he place in control of something. (The gift of) life, 
(of victory) in war, he put in control of some. Others were to be 


Wécgficéga higafrégi. Hotcdfigija™ herejé. Tcékxédéhugi hi-Antchigi 
ha"d4ginantc hak‘arajfjé; m4™*una waxopini warftciré wA'*fiigi, dj4nafiga 
waxopini p‘fna *fiigfji, han4"tcifixdji® w4ji*nuk‘dno wagigfjé. Udaifikci- 
go-i", wonjiré, kiruk‘6n6 wagigfjé. Hod4 wat*éhik‘é hirekdjé, jéske 


1 This is really a version of a favorite story among the Winnebago. I believe that the 
only reason Blowsnake has associated it with one of his ancestors is because his father 
possessed a cane such as is mentioned at the end of the legend (cf. p. 298). 
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great hunters; that is what he blessed them with, what he gave to 
them. Again, some of the various spirits were to become very power- 
ful. That is what they were put in control of; that is what he told 
them to fast for. Whatever practices and blessings the Indians 
(needed) to live, he placed in the hands of all the different and diverse 
spirits. These different things he gave them (the spirits). This is 
what he (the father) told him (the son) to try to find out (from the 
spirits). Thus he did. 

When he (the young man) was fasting, he tried to find out some- 
thing from the spirits. As he was fasting thus, he kept thinking, 
“Long ago Earth-Maker created the different spirits, and put every 
one of them in control of something, so people say. Earth-Maker, 
then, must truly be in control of everything. He must, then, be 
much more powerful (than the spirits). The different spirits, Earth- 
Maker created. He put them in charge of these (blessings); he gave 
them these gifts. Now, even as holy as these (spirits) are, so, assur- 
edly, Earth-Maker must be mightier, holier,’’ he thought. He tried 
to dream of him (Earth-Maker). ‘‘What kind of a being is he?’’ 
he thought. As he was doing (fasting), he thought to himself, ‘‘Not 
any one of the different spirits have known him (Earth-Maker) as 
he was (that is, has he appeared to, in fasting); not even one of the 
different spirits has he blessed. I wonder if Earth-Maker would 
bless me; that is what I am thinking of.” So he thought, and, putting 
himself in a pitiable condition,! he cried.2 He could not stop. 
“Earth-Maker, forsooth, I wish to obtain knowledge from,’’ he 
thought; ‘‘so that, if he does not bless me during the fasting, I shall 
assuredly die,”’ he thought. So to the utmost, with all his power, did 





nantcwirodja" haniwagigfjé. Jigé hod4 w4xopini wor4tcirera hidadjé- 
rekdjé. Jéské hinuk‘6n6d wagigfgi, jéské hagin4"tccijé. U4fikcigEndfigeré 
hoixk6é"na djagicana® *Anafik‘i waxopini warAtcirera hok‘irAtcEra han4"tci® 
na"tcwirédja®. Hok'‘irftc haniwagfgijé. Jéé jéjéske hip‘érezEna™i"cijé. 
Gfji *ajé. 

Ha"d4ginantcgi wAxopini hip‘érezEna"i® wa*f"jé. Gfji ha"d4ginantcgi 
wawewlfwi"*anks*ajé, “‘Giji hagaréja" wdxopini wardtcirera m4®*una e 
wa'a"jé han4"tcifixdji® wajanij4"caAna® hiruk‘én6 wagigfjé, Anafk‘-a. 
Ma" inafik'a éxdji® wajO"nan4fitcifixdji® hiruk‘6nénafik‘icni. Hiraitcer4- 
xdji*nafik‘dni. Waxopini waratcirenafigerérécke. M4"™*una éwawa‘*fiigi. 
Jéske hiruk‘onaf*nekdj@ wogfra. Deréckera w4k‘a"tcafikdjinafik‘Adja®, 
m4"una waja™ hekdjinafik‘i, wak‘a"tc4figera,”’ hiregiji. Hiha"™dé n4*figi. 
“ Djaskéxdji®nafigi,” hirejé. ‘*udfik*d" k‘iwewiwifigAdja®, ‘‘ Hafik'é waxo- 
pini warAtcirera hijai"perézEni, wa*inafik‘i; waxopfni waratcirerarécké 
hafik'fja" nA"djQ"djanigadja®. Djagiiaéna ma™*inafik‘a na™djQ"djdna, 
méjéske p‘ewimofk'.’’ Hiregfji, n&"djok‘idja"jé, yakgfji. Hafik‘é 
na®cdja® nuxtirukenijé. ‘‘ M4"*una, tcak‘6, yap‘érezEna™ifikdjé,” hirejé; 
“ giji hafik‘’é na"djQ"dja"nické jégf™ ha"dAginantcirégi tcekdjé,” hirejé. Giji 

1 A ritualistic manner of saying that he fasted. 

* Crying refers to the ceremonial wail. 
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he fast. Earth-Maker only he fasted for. At first, four days would 
he sleep;! then six days he would sleep; then eight days he would 
sleep; then ten days he would sleep; and then twelve days he would 
sleep.2, After he had gotten thus far, he would eat. Yet (it was) 
quite positive that he had obtained no knowledge; that never (once) 
had he been blessed. Then he gave up (his fasting). As soon as he 
had reached the age of early manhood, he gave it up, and married. 
He took his wife with him, and together they moved away to an 
out-of-the-way place. There they lived, he alone with his wife. 
Then, again they commenced to fast, he with her. Earth-Maker he 
wished to dream of* before, and he felt that this time most assuredly 
would he die (if he did not appear to him) in the fasting. ‘‘ Never 
had it been told that such a thing, that is, a blessing from Earth- 
Maker (has happened). I shall die during the fasting,’ he thought. 
After a while, a child they had. It wasa boy. He addressed his 
wife (and) asked her advice, saying that they ought to sacrifice their 
child to Earth-Maker. She consented. To Earth-Maker they will 
sacrifice it. They constructed a platform,‘ and they placed (the 
child) upon it. And then both of them wept bitterly. In the night- 
time, when they slept, Earth-Maker took pity on them, he said. He 
came to them, and they looked at him. He most certainly is the one; 
a soldier’s uniform he wears; a high cocked-hat he carries on his head. 





ep‘4 ha"daginantcEra ma"cdja® *0"j& Ma®*unfcana™ hagindntccé. Tcé- 
gédja djobéha", na"s*4jé; hahf hak‘éweha® na"s*4jé; jigiahi haruwdéfigoha" 
na®s*4jé; hahi k‘er€p6nohafja™ na"s*4jé; hahi nO™bacan4ha® nafigfji. Ep‘a 
jédjaffixdj@ p‘a hi®pga égi waruts*4jé. Hiské’xdji® jégiiafik‘é waji®- 
p‘érézenijé hafik‘ag4 waja™nijaA" na®djodja™nfjé. Hahik*ifigijé. Jé- 
djQifiga xédé@ wogiz6kdjafigi, rucdj4nafiga hinffik kandjfikcé. 

Egi hitcAwina hak‘arak‘iju gixénaf"nejé ma™wotcaf"nafixdji®. Hahi 
tcirejé hitcawinacAna® hak‘arak ‘fju. 

Egi jigé ha"d4ginantcirejé hok‘ik‘iju. M4"*una hiha"dé rogt™nihera 
jédjdfiga édja hisgéxdji@ t*%ékdjirejé ha"dAginandjedja. ‘‘ Hafik‘aga 
hija" jéské horAgirani. Ha"d4ginandjerégi, tcékdjé,’’ hirejé. 

Hagaréja" hahf nifkdjéfgentfigi-a" haninejé. Uafigenffigi-a® herejé. 
Hitcawina wagéjé hihék‘aragijé, nifikdjéfkenifigra m4"*una na"pigiruxAtc 
hirekdjé, ejé. Giji hitcAwina k‘araxdruk‘i. M4®*una na®bigiruxAdjirejé. 
Hazadjija" *dindnafiga hihagédja hat*f"pirejé. Egi jédjiiga hinf"wifik‘é 
ma"cdja" yagirejé. Ha™heg4dja® naf"nej@ m4™*una nandjwodja™jé éjé. 
Wiradji-Anafiga horuxtdjiregadja®. Hiskena"djéxdji"jé mana™p‘e waini 


1 Ritualistic expression for fasting. I believe that, after the first or second day of com- 
plete abstinence, the fasters, probably from weakness, really slept the greater portion of 
the day. 

2 That is, he would sleep a certain number of days, and break his fast, then a longer 
period, and then another break, etc. 

3 To be blessed by. 

4 As the father belonged to the upper phratry, the child was buried on a scaffold. 
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His appearance was pleasing. He (the man) looked at him. “I 
wonder whether it is Earth-Maker,’” he thought. Then he (the 
apparition) tookastep. ‘He it must be, I was thinking,” he thought.! 
Then another step he took. That far now he moved. (Again) a step 
he took, and as he disappeared, moving, he uttered a cry. That one 
not Earth-Maker he was; a pigeon he was. They (the bad spirits) 
had fooled him. 

Again, even more did his heart ache; even more was he wound up 
(in the desire to be blessed by Earth-Maker). Now, again he slept 
(fasted), and, indeed, Earth-Maker came to him. ‘‘Human, I bless 
you. Long have you wept to be blessed. Earth-Maker I am he,” 
he said. When he looked at him, pleasing in appearance he looked. 
He (looked) was fine, and his clothing was pleasant to look at. “I 
wonder whether this is really Earth-Maker,’”’ he thought. He looked 
at him, and as he looked, he grew smaller, he thought. The fourth 
time he looked, a bird? it was. 

Then his heart ached even more. Bitterly did he cry. Now, for 
the third time, did Earth-Maker bless him, (saying), ‘‘ Earth-Maker 
have you tried to dream of, and caused yourself great suffering. 
Earth-Maker I am he, and I bless you. Nothing will you be in want 
of; you will be able to understand the languages of your different 
neighbors; a long life you will not have to wish for; indeed, with 
every thing I bless you.’’ Now, however, from the very first, his 
appearance did not inspire confidence,’ so that again (the man) he 





ti4nafiga; wok‘é6néfk‘ sték‘ hafikcija" hok‘énéfig4nafiga. HAdjara k‘ara- 
p‘iésk’exdji"jé. Horuxitecé. ‘‘ Djagiifénacké m4™*una heréna®,” hirejé 
gadja". Nu®hafdjejé. “Jéskegini yaréjaré,” hiregadja™. Jigé ruhai-djejé 
Ep‘a dédjafk‘'i. Ruhaidjé dowé 4frejé gfdja". Dé hafk'é ma®*una 
wa‘unidjéjé; djedjédjija" wa*i"djéjé Gicdjéfik‘e’régi. 

Jigé idjafra nantcgera dékcé; jigidjaira hogiriidjasé. HEgi jigé nafig4dja®™ 
jédjdiiga ma"*tina hidjadjijé, ‘‘ Uafikcik*é na"djonidjana. S*i ragfkcana®. 
M4"una newinéna®,” ejé. Horuxitcgadja" k‘arap‘iéskejé. Horuxtdjera 
p‘ijé, wafinina k‘arap‘iéske *f"jé. ‘‘ Djagii4nacke déé m4™una wa‘*f?- 
djana®,” hirejé-gadja". Horuxidjzra hok‘ugdgi, hirana™i™jé. Hidjobé- 
hé"na horuxutcg4djia", stastak‘éja" wa*f"djéje. 

Nantcgéra hidjafra dékcé. Ma"cdja® yakcé. Hidanfh6"na jigé ma™*- 
tina jédjfifiga na"djodja"jé, ‘‘ M4™*una hirah4"dé na™nac*i4nafiga hawera- 
k‘icawafigra. M4&4"*una newinéna", na®djonidjana®. Hafiké ‘ waja®nija™ 
noragtiinikdjénéna®; tcinédfigija" hit*e djagdracké han4ntc wanan4fixgfik- 
djénéna®; wafikcigona hafk‘é rorAgunikdjénéna"; djagurana"tclixdji® 
na"djironidjana".”” Egé tcégédja djaski-Adjera hafik‘é horuxtdjera, jéské 
hani"djé’jé, &édjaxdji@™ jigé déé, “ wajitdjahi"jé hingicdjéik‘édjegini,” 

1 The change from indirect to direct discourse is very confusing here, and is probably 
due to forgetfulness on the part of the informant. 

2 I do not know the English equivalent of the bird. 

* A free translation is impossible here. 
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thought, “somebody must be fooling me.” A bird'it was. “Now, 
indeed, I will not eat, but I wish to die,” he thought. “As many 
bad birds (as there are, that many) have made sport of me.”’ They 
were, indeed, doing it. 

Earth-Maker on high, where he sat, knew of (all this). (The 
man’s) voice he heard. ‘“‘Wecgicega, you are crying. To the earth 
I am coming,” he said to him. ‘‘Your father, O Wecgfcega! has 
told me.”” When he (Wecgfcega) looked, he saw a ray of light ex- 
tending very clearly from above to the earth. To his camp it extended. 
““Wecgicega, you will see me, you said. That, however, I cannot do. 
Yet this (the ray of light) is I. You have seen me.” 

Not any war-powers was he blessed with, only with life was Wecgi- 
cega blessed. The light came from Earth-Maker. To the earth it 
reached. He made a copy of it on a cane. To this he would offer 
tobacco. As they approached it, life they would ask from it; and 
at the present time they are still doing it. 


2. REMINISCENCES OF CHILDHOOD 


When I was a very small child, the first thing that has staid in 
my memory (is how) my father carried me (to some place), where, 
looking around, I saw a long lodge full of Indians. And there was an 
old man with very gray hair, drumming and singing. Near the 
man who was singing, we took our seats. There my father carried 
me. Closely and intently did I look at the man who was singing. 
I liked it very much, and I wondered to myself whether, at some 





hirejé gadja™. Cifk‘ok‘ogfja" wa*i"djéjé. ‘ Jédjdfiga jédja, tcak‘é, 
hafik‘é wahAdjeni, jégf® tcékdjé,”’ hirejé. ‘‘ Dj4nafiga wanifk‘ cicigEragi 
hifikcakcaifré.’’ Hirejé gadja”™. 

M4"una *tafigeréginafik'i hip‘éressé gadja®. Hit*éra nafixgf"jé. ‘‘ Wec- 
gicera, rajagEradjegé ma™négi adjfna",” higé’jé. “Higfi® hi-Andjina, 
Wecgicera,” hifigéjé. Horuxitcgadja" *idfigErégi hadak‘ftc p‘ifixdji®ja" 
ma"négi hirak‘erédjejé. Yotcira édjaxdji® hirak‘éré wa*f™djéjé. ‘‘ Wec- 
gicera hi™cdja’kdjé hicéra. Hafk‘é jéské haduxtrugEnina®. Méé ne- 
winéna® hi®cdjana®,” higéjé. 

Hafik‘é wondviré na™djirodja"nijé; tafikcigo*i™nacanaxdji® na®djiro- 
dja"jé Wecgicega. Ha®bEra m4®*ina édjow4dji. Ma"négi hirak‘erédjéga. 
Hirok'f*a" hisagiija" ‘*a"jé. Jéé dani-ogiju hahdirégi wtafkcigo*i 
gidanafikcana®; higfi® mejégunegické higf® wa*undfikcana®. 


Hix6néxdjifigerégi tcékdji® wana™i"tci® hadjinédgera, djadjiga hinu- 
6"ndfikcana® woduzuzitcgadja" tcfsérédjija", wafkcigErofxdji-afkcana®. 
gi tdfigEnuna"dju safixdji"ja" reyodji-Anafiga na®wA"nafikcAna®. Na®- 
wé"nafik‘a édja ackénifik‘ miandfiganafigwina™. Djadjiga hinu-4najiga. 
Uafigentntiik na"w4"nafigré hoduxttcina® wogizokdji®. Hagip‘fna", dja- 


1 English equivalent unknown, probably a species of timber-quail. 
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later time, I, too, would be able to say what he was saying. Thus 
I was thinking. How I yearned and prayed to be able to say what he 
was saying! Thus I thought. 

As I grew up into manhood, all! the desires that I had then remained 
with me; and at all times I knew (that all these desires) were still 
uppermost in my heart. Never did they stop agitating me. I knew 
that at all times I wished to learn the songs that I had heard this old 
man sing when I was a small child, and that I had liked so much. 
This was the desire that was very strong within me at all times. All 
the old customs of the Indians I wished to practise thoroughly. I 
know that it was this thought that I used very much;! and that is 
why, from the very first time I killed deer, I enjoyed it so much.? 
From that time on, sometimes I would be in charge of the ceremonial 
deer-hunts; for the feasts I was able to obtain the deer. As many 
deer as were used, that many I myself would kill. For the feast we 
gave (sometimes) twelve deer. (I would kill) sometimes only eight; 
(while sometimes) I could not get any more than six for me to put 
into the kettles. 

My uncles, all of them, said to me that I was doing well, and that 
the war-bundle would surely be mine. That they told me. ‘You 
will have full charge of it (the bundle), and whatever speeches your 
ancestors have delivered, they will be yours. May we be there then 
(with you)! If you will utter your thankfulness to the spirits, what- 
ever speeches our parents and ancestors delivered in connection with 
giidna hahi déjéské eduxdrugena®. Yaréna". Enafiixdji® jéské hihe 
duxtirfigcéjé! Yaréna®. 

gi jigé hagdréja" hifixédé hiwusintc hahina", hoicip djagu ro-AgQ" 
hanihéga hoicipdji® na®tcgi-Aninegi yap‘érésdi® hanihéna®. Higi4fk‘aga 
hinucdjanina". Na™wa™ yap‘erézséjé jéské ro-A4gf"na"® hoicipdja™ hifi- 
xOntnifigErégi yap‘erézgadja" uafigEninifigia® na"wA"nafigEra hagfp‘ina®. 
Wowéwi® j¢é hoicip ma"cdjffixdjina" hicina®. Uafikctk wocgdfigeré 
han4"tci® yap‘erézdifikdjé. Yaréra wowéwi® jé@é ya*fiixdji™na", éské 
djadjaffixdj@ tca t*éhi hak‘ip‘ina®. Jé@djaffixdji® wana™séra hagafracgé 
inék'i ha*ua"dja*t"; wogigara duxtrfikcanina®. Tcdra djanafiga hi*® 
dinecandna®, jéndfiga ttehaga. Egi wagigfra ha*f"wicanina® tcara keré- 
p‘Onafja® nQ®bacana®; haruwéfk duc*dkdjifiga, hak‘éwé waha"cantina®. 

Hagfaréja® hidndjwahara hana"tci" waigafrena™ p‘i"hadjegé waruyabeEra 
néanijé hifigafrena". ‘‘ Nerak‘truk‘é6néna" hoft*ét*éra djagi Adjfirégi 
uafigEntinifigera néacinina®. Hidja nafigwicgé. Waxop‘ini wa-indfigina®- 
bikdjégi hicékdjéna®, éské hoit*ét*e’ra c*agi-ahiwigi djagid waruy4pdjané 

1 He means that the thoughts and desires were as much the cause of his success in 
attaining his ambition as any of his actions. To the Winnebago (as I understand them), 
thoughts, desires, hopes, etc., are as real and as efficacious as any data acquired directly 
through the senses. 

2 He is referring to the deer killed for some religious feast. 

* A very great honor for a young man. 
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the war-bundle, these all will be yours. Those who do all these things 
carefully will be like a set of brothers.’’ All this they will do for that 
one (who observes all these customs) ; and I was the one, they told me. 

And now if in a family they think highly of some one person, they 
would give the means of life. If they thought highly of us, our lives 
they would select for us. Thus my uncles informed me how we 
(human beings) first came into the world. And if any one in our 
family had a child named, it was my father who did it. From now 
on, he gave that right to me. Our clan, as many as there were, for 
that many I would have the right to give a name, if they wished it. 
I would go through the ceremony. That work was mine. At any 
time I could perform it. 

Four men Earth-Maker sent here from above; and when they 
came, all their various characteristics were used for making proper 
names. Thus at the present day, the characteristics of the thunder- 
birds, all of their actions, are used as proper names. Thus my father 
told me. (At the beginning), four men came from above. And 
from that fact there is a name, He-who-comes-from-Above; and for 
a woman there is the name She-who-comes-from-Above. From above, 
four men Earth-Maker sent down. And since they came like spirits, 
there is a name, Spirit-Man; and for a woman, Spirit-Woman. And 
as there was a drizzling fog when the four men came from above, so 
there are names, Walking-in-Mist, Comes-in-Mist; and a woman 
they would call Drizzling-Rain-Woman. It is said that when they 
first came to Dérék,! they alit upon some brushes, and bent them 


édja adjirégi han4™tcifixdji® né-Acinina®. Udfigonihera hijérega hija® 
wocg6" déé harucérétcga.” KE déjéské gigires*agi; néwinéjé, hifigafrena*. 

Egi jigé uafigonihéra hijérégi hija" p‘@hirana"@nega eyoik*d"nés*ajé. 
Udfikcigo*i® haniwina hija" p‘i"na na™i®nega earadjires*4jé. Hiandjwah4ra 
uafikeigo%®na djagi wak‘ik‘awa'{"wigi ne p‘eres *iinena™. Egi jigé 
uangonihéra hijérégi hijafik ‘ira niikdj6fk rac*f"s*ajé. Giji djadjiga erédja® 
*q°wérégi hdfk*tina®. H’p‘a udfigoni haniwina dj4nafiga haniwifigi hija" 
rac tc" rogigfi"inegi. Ne raja*ffkdjé, hifigafrégi. Hihan4na. Woré jéé 
nianinérégi. Djadjanafigi hihanandna®. 

UéafigEra djop‘iwi ma™*tina édja huwagigira *uafigédja hahtirega ép‘a 
hoixgé"na djagti *hinejé han4*tcifixdji jéé rajzra eréréna™. Higf® ha"p 
déé wak‘andjara hoixgédfixgéna djagu *inafigEré han4"tcifixdji® jé@ rajEra 
ereréna" djadjiga hifigéna®. Udfigera djop‘iwi udfgrrégi hahtirera jéé 
rajija" heréna® Uafigédjéhuga; égi hinfifigera hijérégi rajera Uafigédja- 
hiwtiga. Egi uafigera djop‘iwi ‘udfigerégi ma"*tina huwagigira waxop ‘ini 
hik‘iské hahtirega éské rajija” jéérena", Uafigwdéxop‘iniga; égi hinfiigEra 
hijérégi hindfig Wéxop‘iniwifiga. Egi udfigrra djop‘iwi ‘udfgerégi 
ma"™*ina édja huwagigfra nijuxotcgura xi hahdirejé éské rajija" jéérena® 
Ximénifiga, Xigtga; égi hinfiigera Nijuxotcgéwtiga airandna®. Kgi 


1 The name of the place where the Winnebago are supposed to have originated. It is 
near the city of Green Bay, Wis. 
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down; and from this fact there is a name, She-who-bends-the-Brushes. 
On the limb of an oak-tree that stood there, they alit; and they bent 
it down as they alit on its branches. From this there is a name, 
She-who-bends-the-Branches-down. And since they alit on the 
tree, there is a name, He-who-alights-on-a-Tree and She-who-alights- 
on-a-Tree; and from the tree itself there is the name Oak-Woman. 
Thus they would say. And because they stepped from the oak-tree 
to the ground, from the fact of their stepping on the ground, there is 
a name, He-who-alights-on-the-Ground; and the woman they would 
call She-who-alights-on-the-Ground. And since they came with the 
thunder-birds, there is a name, Thunder-bird; and for a woman, 
Thunder-bird-Woman, and White-Thunder-bird and White-Thunder- 
bird-Woman, and Black-Thunder-bird and Black-Thunder-bird- 
Woman. And since the thunder-birds thunder, there is a name, 
He-who-thunders; and for a woman, She-who-thunders. And since 
they make the noise tci"wi", people are called He-who-makes-Tci*wi", 
and some are called He-who-comes-making-Tci"wi"; for it is said that 
the thunder-birds come making the sound tci"wi®. When the thunder- 
birds walk, rain accompanies them; and from this fact we have a 
name, He-who-walks-with-Rain, while the woman would be called 
She-who-walks-with-Rain. And since the thunder-birds come walk- 
ing, we have a name, Walking-Thunder; and since the thunder-birds 
walk with a mighty tread when they start out, there is a name, He- 
who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread, and for a woman, (the 
name) She-who-comes-walking-with-a-Mighty-Tread; and since the 
earth shakes when they commence walking, there is a name, He-who- 
shakes-the-earth- -with- force, and for a woman, She-who-shakes-the- 





teékdjina derok airégi édja djidjérégi xoxawaidja hadjidjérejé gadja™ 
hané"zogiréjé, jéé rajija" heréna", Xa"widné"zogewifiga. Egi jigé tca- 
cgéghija" édjadjegi ak‘arctcgédja hadjidjéregadja" ak’ ‘ratcgéra handé"- 
zogirejé rajijA" heréna"® Na"nazdégéwitfiga; égi jigé na"djega édja hadjidjérena® 
éské rajija® heréna® Nd"djidjega, Na"djidjéwifiga; égi na"djega rajija™ 
heréna" Tcacgéguiwifiga. AiranAna®. Nadjega tcacgégttija" heregé éské 
égi mafindja hidjérejé mai"djidjérega jéé rajija" her€na”, Mai*djidjéga, égi 
hindfigera Mai"djidjewthga wigaires*4jé. Egi jigé wak‘A4ndja_ wak‘fju 
hadjirega jeé rajija® heréna", Wak‘andjdga, égi jigé hinfiigrra Wak‘andjd- 
wifiga; égi jigé Wak‘andjdskaga, hinfifigera Wak‘ andjaskdwinga; égi jigé 
Wak‘andjdésepga, hinhiigera Wak‘andjdsebifiga; égi jigé@ wak‘andjanafigré 
k*6nafik‘é, jéé@ rajija" heréna", K®*énihéga, égi hinfifigrra K*onihéwifiga; 
égi jigé k*ofrega tci™wihirafik'é Tciwi"djik eréhiga, aires*4jé égi jigé hoda. 
Tci” wittgdga rajEra aires*4jé, wak‘andjara hagdirega tci"witafiginafik‘é 
Egi jigé wak‘andjanafigeré nij4 maninafik'é rajija® je-érena® Nijuméniga, 
hinfiigera Nijumaniwifiga wigafres*ajé; égi wak‘andjanofik‘a mani-afigt- 
irégi, j¢6 rajija" heréna", Wak‘andjdmantfiga; égi jigé wak‘andjara mani- 
afigdirégi ma"cdj4" mani-afigdirégi rajija" heréna®, Ma*cdja"mdnifiga, 
hinffigera Ma"cdja"maniwifiga wigaires*4jé; égi jigé wak‘andj4ra ma™ni- 
afigtirega ma™na giksfintc hagtinéfik‘a rajfja® heréna™ Mafigiksintcga, 
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earth-with-force. So they would say. Now, when the thunder-birds 
walk, they shake the earth, and thus there is a name, He-who-shakes- 
the-Earth-by-Walking; and for a woman, She-who-shakes-the-Earth- 
by-Walking. And since there is always wind and hail when the 
thunder-birds come, we have a name, He-who-comes-with-Wind-and- 
Hail. Now, since one of the thunder-birds (i.e., of the first four from 
which all the others have sprung) came first, there is a name, He-who- 
walks-First; and since one of them was the leader, therefore there is 
the name Thunder-bird-Leader, and for the woman, Thunder-bird- 
Female-Leader. Now, since the thunder-birds flash (their eyes) in 
every direction, so we have the name Flashes-in-every-Direction, and 
there is a woman’s name (like the above). Now, we don’t see the 
thunder-birds, but we see their flashes only; and thus there is a female 
name, Only-a-flash-of-Lightning-Woman; and since the thunder-birds 
(flash) streaks of lightning, there is a name, Streak-of-Lightning; and 
since cloudiness is caused by the thunder-birds walking in the clouds, 
there is a name, He-who-walks-in-the-Clouds. Now, since the thunder- 
birds have long wings, there is a name, He-who-has-Long-Wings. 
And, again, since a thunder-bird in a flash of lightning will (at times) 
strike a tree, there is a name, He-who-strikes-a-Tree; and, again, for 
the action of hitting a tree, there is a name, He-who-hits-a-Tree, and 
for a woman, She-who-hits-a-Tree. So they would say, it is said. 
Now, when the thunder-birds come, they come with terrible thunder- 
crashes, it is said; and as many people as there are on this earth, and 
as many animals as there are on the earth, and as many plants as there 


hindfigEra Mafigiksintcwifiga. Wigafres*ajé. Egi wak‘andjara hagitirega 
ma"na nafiksfintc hagtires*ajé gfji jé¢ rajija" heréna", Ma"nafksiintcga 
hinffigera Ma"nafiksindjéwifga; égi jigé wak‘andj4ra hagtirega ma™*é 
hagtiirecandna® jéé@ rajija" heréna" Ma"*émanifiga. Egi jigé wak‘andja- 
nafik‘i hija" tconi djéjé hagdirega éské jéé rajija" heréna® Tconimédnifiga; 
wak'‘andjanafik'a hijA" tconfidjega hawA*f" jigé jéé rajija" heréna™, wa- 
k‘andjatconifiga, hinffigEra wak‘andjatconiwifiga. Wak‘andjanafigré dja"- 
birega w4kcajfikca® djiréhinafigré jéé@ rajija® heréna", Dja"bwakcdiikcaniga, 
égi hinffik rajera. Wak‘andjdnafigré hafik'é hiwadjawini-Anafiga dja®- 
bEra-cAna"tca"t*i®nafik ‘é jé@é@ rajija® heréna®, hinffik rajija® Dja"berdcana"- 
tca"t*i"wittga; &gi wak‘andjanafigré dja"p djicéhfnafik‘a rajija" heréna® 
Dia" pdjiréhiga; égi jigé wak‘andjanafigré mafixiwi manfnafikcana® mafixi- 
wixdjifigacana"® €édja mAni-afigunafikcana®, jéé@ rajija" heréna™ Majfixt- 
wimanifiga; égi jigé wak‘andjanafigré ahtira seretcinafikcana® jéé@ rajija™ 
heréna® Ahiseretcga; égi jigé wak‘andjanafigré dja"birega na™na hijA™ édja 
djidjéhfranana® éské rajija® jeérena™ Nodjé"pga; égi jigé wak‘andjanafigré 
na"nijodjinega na™hodjinéfik‘a rajija" heréna® Nédjifiga, égi jigé hindfigera 
Nodjiwifiga. Wigafres*ajé, afrera. Egi jigé wak‘andjanafigré hagtirega 
rudjaxEra rok‘6n6 wa*tinena® afrecanina®; uafikcigEra dj4nafiga ma™négi- 
afik‘i é jé¢@ hererAnafiga djAnafiga wani-oftcgera ma™négi-afik‘i here-Anafiga 
xawinandna® djanafig4k‘a han4"tcifixdji® niju hirAnafiga wak‘andjanajigré 
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are on the earth, indeed, everything, the earth itself, they deluge with 
rain, and thunder-crashes (are heard), — for all this they have a name; 
they call him Warudj4xega.! 


3. THUNDER-CLOUD AND MY FATHER 


There is aman named Thunder-Cloud, whom the white people also 
call Thunder-Cloud. It is said that he is living his third life as a 
human being.? He had lived once long ago, had joined the Medi- 
cine Dance and had strictly adhered to all its precepts. A good 
man he was; no one did he dislike; never did he steal; and never did 
he fight. He did everything in connection with the Medicine Dance 
carefully. This ceremony he performed well, they told him. He 
thought it was true, and that is why he did it. Offerings of tobacco 
he made; and he would always be giving feasts; and sacrificial soup he 
would prepare, they say. Just as they expected, so he always did. 

Once, long ago, he had reached old age and had died. The sacred 
affair (the Medicine Dance) he had finished, it is said. That he had 
done; so up above, where all those who have heeded the injunctions 
of the Medicine Dance go, there he went.‘ There (in the heavens) he 
lived, and there he took a wife, and there he lived with her. 

In the early time the Medicine Dance was not as it is now. Some 





ma"nafigré € j@@ wdrudjaxEnafikcana® éské wAnafikcana™ warudjaxega 
Anafigré rajija® heréna", Warudjdxega. 


Uafigija" Mafixiwiga higafrena", ma™hffixédé hit*é raj—Era Thunder-Cloud 
higafrena®. Jéé wéna® uafikcig ak‘fha™ Anafigré jéskeja"néna®. Hagaré- 
ja" s*iredjAfixdji® uafikcig*ijé giji mafik‘Ani wocg6" *0"j@ wocgé" p‘i*hi 4- 
nafigré jéskéja™ herejé. UAafikcik p‘iAnafiga hafik‘é uafikcik hoc*iginis*Ajé; 
hafik‘aga wak ‘izAni-anafiga hafik‘aga wamaninijé. Egi mafik‘é*una haizéx- 
djijé. Wocgd"jéé p‘i@jé hogiragirégi. HiskéranA™ffigi *0"jé@. Dani wogfju- 
ra p‘i"hijé wagig4ra hoicip wagigos*4jé, waxop‘ini ni®d4k‘atc gigi, Anafik‘a. 

‘gi hagdréja" c*okdjiniginafiga t*éjé. Wocg6d" p‘i®na hijédja"hi Anafigré. 
Jéské hijé; giji *uafigerégi mafik'4"ni wocg6" p‘ihira hatcindja nafik‘fji 
Edja gijé. Edja tcfjé hijA® hitcawi™ hijé hak‘arafk'‘itci édjanafikcé. 

Giji mafiké*iafigré tcégédja djaské gfizirégi jéginegi jéské Ani-afik‘é. 
HijA" p‘i®*@" hukdjé afrejé; ha-éhiregadja® écana® p‘i*hfjé afrejé. 

1 This is the narrator’s name. It signifies ‘‘ terrible thunder-crash.”’ 

? Thunder-Cloud is one of the few individuals still found among the Winnebago, who 
claim they are living their third life on earth. I was fortunate enough to obtain his own 
account of his lives; and this will be published in a different connection. 

* It must be remembered that the narrator was no longer a pagan when he dictated these 
texts, and the old beliefs seem false to him. 

4 It is one of the cardinal doctrines of the Medicine Dance, that whosoever observes 
all its teachings will, after death, reside up above with Earth-Maker, and will be given the 
choice of living on earth again in whatsoever form he desires. 
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one had been sent to put (the world) in order, it is said; and he alone 
had arranged it after they had counselled about it.! 

He (Thunder-Cloud) is to come on earth again, so he fasted; only 
once a month did he eat. All the different spirits that are above, they 
all blessed him; all those who live on earth blessed him; and all those 
who live under the earth blessed him: indeed, all the different 
spirits whom Earth-Maker had created, blessed him. Up above he 
fasted, and thus it was. Then he came to this earth. As a human 
being he was born again. When he arrived here, he fasted again; 
but he didn’t fast much. He fasted only once in a while, and at night. 
The different spirits blessed him every once in a while; with some 
(power) they blessed him. Then he would sleep (i.e., fast) for two 
or three days at a time, and some one of the different spirits would 
come and bless him. Then four days he fasted; and now, as many 
as there were who had blessed him, these different spirits did it again. 
The different spirits, all of them (dwelling) above where Earth-Maker 
sits, came and blessed him who was now fasting on earth for the 
second time. Thus he became a holy man, and because he was holy, 
he became a bad shaman.2 When he came, he became a shaman, for 
he was very holy: indeed, he was a North-Spirit.’ 

Indeed, he was my brother-in-law. When he went around doctor- 
ing, I would go along with him. Very holy I used to think he was. 








Eské ma"négi howdhukdjegi, édja ha™ddginantcé gfji wijéfigdacana® 
waruts*4jé waxop‘ini warddjirera dj4naAfiga *udfigErégi 4k‘i han4™tcfiixdji® 
na"djodjai"nejé, égi ma"négi dj4nafgak‘i han4™tci® na®djodjafi"nejé mai- 
k‘Gha"negi jigé djanafgdk‘i han4™tcifixdji® na™djodjafnejé; waxop‘ini 
warddjirera wajafigfi"zEra djanafiga *fiigiji han4™tcifixdji@® na®djodjafnejé. 
tuafigerégi ha"ddginantcgi je jégf" hijé. Egi ma™négi howdhugi. Uaii- 
kcigerégi hadji hakdja uafikcik*i"jé. Egi jigé hadji *a"dja*a ha"daginantcé; 
hafik‘é ha"daginandjera rok‘énéxdji® wa*tnijé. Higf® hagafracgé haha*he 
hi-Anafiga nafiga. Waxop‘ini warddjire na®djodjai"nes*‘ajé hagak ‘fraha"™ 
nAfiga; jigé nifigé na™djodjaf"nes*ajé. Hahi nfi®baha® danihdfixdji™ nafiga 
jig¢ waxop‘ini warddjirera édja hijA® hagiiAdjiranafiga na™djodjai™nes*4jé 
hagafracgé hiradjiranafiga na"djodjaf"nes‘ajé. Hahi djobéha™ najé égi 
jédjQifiga waxop‘ini warAdjirera dj4nafiga na"djodjanihera édja jigé hand®- 
tci® p‘ihi na"djodjaf"nejé. *uafigErégi ma"*tina hominéfigédja ha®dAginan- 
djEra waxop‘ini warddjiré na™djodja"nanihéra han4"tcifixdji@® jigé hak‘fha® 
ma"négi hadjf na"djodjaf"nejé. HEské uafigwak‘a"tcAfigija" herejé. Hok‘A® 
wafixk‘éja" herejé wak‘atcdfikdjegé. gi hagaréja™ hadji uafkdocéwejé 
giji wak‘a"tcdfikcé hisgédja warazija" herejé. 

Egi hagaréja" hitca"hara. Eské uafikdécéwé legacgé, hak‘iju hahi- 
cantina". Hisgédja waAk‘a"tcafik hirana"icanina®. Hagfréja™ hap‘a- 


1 He refers to the four culture-heroes despatched by Earth-Maker to rid the world of 
evil spirits and protect the human beings. Hare, the last one, succeeded, and before 
returning, with the aid of the other three, instituted the Medicine Dance. 

2 Literally, a poisoner. 

3 That is, the re-incarnation of the North-Spirit. 
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Once when I was sick, he treated me. As soon as he came, my father 
arose with his tobacco and made him an offering, greeting him as 
follows: — 

“My son-in-law, tobacco do I offer you, and I make offerings to 
your spirits. You have made your hat! become holy, for the various 
spirits made the hat holy for you. I greet you.” 

Speaking thus, he arose, crying. Then the one they were pouring 
tobacco for blessed us all. 

My father used to preach to me, to this effect: — 

“Never overdo anything,’’ he told me.? ‘‘The war-bundle bearers 
practise in the same way” (as the professional shaman),’ he said. 
“The carrying of the war-bundle makes a weakling of nobody (i.e., 
it makes one strong). Those who carry the war-bundle will not 
be killed, the spirits would see to that,’’ he told me. “If an Indian 
who is held in great honor falls ill, and you cure him, the people will 
consider you a holy man (shaman), and they will greet you with the 
ceremonial greeting. Not anything (of social standing) will you 
obtain, (unless you do this). An honored Indian is about to die, and 
it is up to you (to show your skill). Thus thinking, they will greet 
you: ‘You won’t do well in anything, if you don’t succeed in this.’ 
The people will make fun of you publicly. ‘A holy man, indeed!’ 





jana", égi hifik‘icer€na®. Tcékdjina® hidjadjira, djadjiga dani hanit*a®- 
pdjiranafiga daniogfju ruhintccana® wagéna®. 

““Wadohétcira daniénifigijira waxop‘ini waratc4bEra wAnffgiduhintc- 
cana® wok‘énéfigra wak‘a"tcafik rak‘aragic6néfk‘i. Egi waxop‘ini war4- 
djirera wok‘énéfigra wAk‘a"tcafik nffigigirégi nifigiduhintccana®.”’ 

vyagEna"ji-anafiga higéna®. Egi dani-ogfjuiranafik‘a hifik‘druhindjwina®. 

DjAdjiga hofk‘una® wéna". ‘“Hafik'é waja" nok‘6n6 huni-Adjé,” hifigéna®. 

“Sakina uafikdocéwédja"né hik‘ik‘iskairejé,”’ e’na®. ‘“ Sarak*ffigi hafik‘’é 
wahehé wa*ii®nanijé. Sak*i"nafigré waxop ‘ini warAdjirera gitcgf"zirega wa'*- 
tiines*ajé,” hifigéna®. ‘“‘ UAfkcik hik‘oracfcigiréra hija" howaj4nafiga uafik- 
do’céwéjé wactinadjegé wak‘a"tcafik ranfjé Anafigré, ni™nuhindjiregadja™. 
Hafik‘é waj4"nija" curuxtirunifikdjanéna®. Uafikcik p‘ifixdjija® t*ekaro 
hogédjéni wina® jffixdjiné. Ni®nuhintc hireg4dja®. ‘ Hafk‘'é waji™nantiik- 
iragEnifikdjanéna® curuc*4k‘i.’ Inifigixdjairekdjanéna®™ hatca"t*i®. Hicgé 
wanifigafrekdjanena®. ‘Uafig wak‘a"tc4fikdja"né’ nifigafrekdjAnena". Giji 

1 Probably the object given to him by the spirits, and with which his especial blessing 
of doctoring was associated. 

2 This and what follows constitute the teachings inculcated in the minds of all children, 
but particularly of the boys. They appear rather vague and brusque as given here; but 
each precept was in all probability accompanied by illustrations and explanations. Part of 
the brusqueness is unquestionably due to the extreme conciseness with which the narrator 
expressed himself. 

3 What is really meant here is not war-bundle bearer, but war-bundle owner. The 
reason so much stress is laid on possessing a war-bundle, is because the narrator's father 
possessed one, and wished to leave it to his son, if he showed himself worthy of it. 
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they will call you. Those who are in mourning,? whose heart is sore, 
will make you burn like a blaze,* when you are least aware of them. 
‘You amount to nothing,’ they will say to you. And if at any time 
you carry the war-bundle (lead a war-party) when you are not author- 
ized to do so, you will be really throwing away (killing) your followers; 
and all those whom you have placed in mourning, they may at any 
time use their knife and slash you to pieces, and they will take burning 
stakes and torture you with cinders. They’ll make fun of you, and 
call you a real shaman, a real war-leader. 

** Now be careful in heeding the warnings enjoined by your father.” 

Then he (Thunder-Cloud) told of his fasting experience. ‘At the 
very beginning, those above taught me (the following). A dactor’s 
village existed there; and all the various spirits that lived up in the 
clouds came after me, and instructed me in what I was todo.‘ In the 
beginning they taught me, and did the following for me. ‘Human, 
let us try it,’ they said to me. There, in the middle of the lodge, lay 
a dead, rottening log, almost completely covered with weeds.5 There 
they tried to make me treat (the sick person). Then once he breathed, 
and all those that were in the lodge also breathed; then the second 
time he breathed, and all breathed with him; then for the third time 
he breathed; and then for the fourth time he breathed. As a young 
wagit*énafik‘a na"tcgéra degirégi keské cewéwinicondfk*t® p‘édjéni wasé- 
s6tc hirekdjanana®. ‘Nifigécg@ waja™ ranija"n4na"’ hifgafrekdjanena®. 

gi jig¢ sarak*ifigi hinintidjisgadja" wac*figiji uafigErat*{"cerekdjanéna® 
giji dj4nafiga wagit*érak‘iji han4"tcifixdji® honic*igirekdjAnéna® hahicgé 
ma"hi™uinanafiga manik‘dnuk‘unukicgirekdjanéna" jigécgé na®*f*steriji@ 
Suindnafiga daxixunirekdjAnéna®. Hahicgé inifigixdjairekdjanéna®™ uajfig- 
wak‘a"tcafik détca"watcojidjera hinifigafrekdjanéna®. 

“Waja" djadjiga waroigiyixdjina™ déé yaréna®.” 

Egi ha"dé hok‘d4rakctina®. ‘ Tcékdjina *uafigErégi udfikdocéwé tcfjafik'i 
édja hifigtiadjirena® waxop‘ini djAnafiga mafixif uafigErégi-Ak‘i han4®- 
tcffixdji® wajifigigi"ziré, djaské hakdjéra hifigigi"zirena®. Tcékdjina 
waigi*tinena®. Uafikcigé hi*A®djakdjéna®, hifigafrena". Nafixat*égia® m4”- 
ifk xa"dji-Ani yiyik tciok‘isagEdjakcé. Edja uafikdécéwé hik‘itcga 
hifigigirena". Tcékdjina honihat*6"p gadja™ djdnafiga tci-6ju-ak‘a han4®- 
tcifixdji® nifgihafrena"; hinu"b6h6"na jigiop‘éyQfigadja" han4®tctiixdji® 
nifigihafrena"; hidanfh6"na jigiop‘éyuna, hidjobéhé"na hop‘éyogadja®. 

1 This is, of course, meant satirically. 

2 Those who are in mourning because some one who is not holy has presumed to lead 
a war-party, and sacrificed some of his followers. In any case where it could be shown 
that an unauthorized individual led a war-party, the relatives of any person who had lost 
his life on such an occasion could demand the same redress as in cases of actual murder. 

3 Metaphorical manner of saying, ‘“‘ They will kill you.” 

‘ This is the fasting-experience told by all those who have been blessed with shamanistic 


powers. 
5 The log represents a sick person. 
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man he, the dead log, arose and walked away. After the fourth 
breathing, he arose and walked away. ‘Human, very holy he is,’ 
they said to me. 

“There, from the middle of the ocean, they (the spirits) came after 
me, for there, in the middle of the ocean, is a shamans’ village. There 
they blessed me, — as many (spirits) as there are in the middle of the 
ocean, they all blessed me. There they made me try my power. As 
many waves as there are, all of them as large as the ocean, they 
asked me to blow upon; and as I blew upon them everything became 
(as quiet) as (water) in a small saucer. So it became. Then I blew 
for the third time, and again it was that way. The fourth time 
they made the ocean choppy, and had it (the waves) piled one upon 
the other; and they told me to blow again and show my power. And 
I blew, and the ocean, mighty as it was, became quiet again. 

“*This, Human, is the way you will have to do,’ they said to me. 
‘Not anything will there be that you can’t accomplish. Whatever 
illness all (the people) may have, you will be able to cure it,’ they 
told me. All those who are on earth (the spirits) blessed me. ‘If 
any human being who has suffered pours tobacco for you, then, what- 
ever you demand, that we will do for you,’ they said tome. At Blue- 
Clay-Bank (St. Paul) there is one who is a dancing grizzly-bear 
(spirit), and there they came and blessed me. If ever I should meet 
with some great trouble, they will help me, they said. I should pour 
as much tobacco as I think (necessary) for them, and they will smoke 
it, they told me. Songs they gave to me; and the power of beholding 
them, a holy thing, they permitted me, they told me; and their claws, 
UafigEra watcegija" hik‘4wa*f® k‘irik‘érehana® nafixat*ég6fik‘a. Djobéha® 
honihat*6"pgadja" uafikcigija® k‘ik‘awa*f® k‘irik‘eréna®. Udafikcigé wak‘a®™ 
tceafigadja" hifigafrena”. 

= Egi jig¢ dedjénadjedja hifigtiadjirena® dedjénatck ‘isakdji-édja uafikdé- 
céwé tcfjafik‘i édja n4°djQ®djoinéna® djanafiga dedjéju-ak ‘iji han4"tcfiixdji® 
na"djQ"djai*nena®. Edja hik‘ik*fifikdja hifigigirena" dedjéna djasgéxdje®- 
nofik‘a han4"tcifixdji@ tcacdjdna rok‘énédxdjindfik't® howéyd" hicfrera. 
Ha*tina® hop‘éyffigadja®, hadakdji® k‘iridjéhana. Waskéxénintfik hoju- 
k‘eréreniské k‘iridjéna". Jigé hidanfhé"na hop‘éyfigadja®, jigé jéeréna®. 
Hidjob6h6"na dedjéna wak‘Gnuk‘unfk hak ‘iwux6na*® hifigik ‘6ndfigiranafiga, 
jigé howeyd?ciréna® hik ‘ik*ffikdjaré hifigafrena®. Hop ‘éxffigadja" dédjéna 
djaskéxdji®néfik‘a hon4*tcifixdji® had4k k'‘iridjeh4na®. 

“* U4nkcigé, dejéské waragigiranicekdjéna®,’ hifigairena". K‘é@ waja®nija™ 
curuc*AgEnifikdjanéna®. Howajd djagtira han4"tcifixdji@ rucdja® warak- 
djanéna®, hifigafrena™. Egi jigé m4"negéréra djanafig4k‘i han4®tcifixdji® 
na"djf"djaf@nena®. Uafkcigerija™ ha"baixAwanajfiga dani-énifigijirégi dja- 
girija" hicegfji nifigiwanikékdjanawina®’, hifigafrena". Manitcérés A4nafigré 
égi ma"tcéwacija"nafigre édja hifigtadjirena® na"djQ"djafrena®. Hagaréja® 
waja"nija® tcexi-Awigi hifigidjirafrekdjanéna", hifigafrena®. Danfna dj4n- 
afiga wiran4figi wagip‘axfiigi harak‘inanihek‘djanéna®, hffigafrena®. 
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which are holy, they gave to me, theytoldme. Then the grizzly-bears 
danced, performing while they danced. Their abdomen they would tear 
open, and making themselves holy, they would then heal themselves. 
Then they did it again, and shot bear-claws at each other, and they 
were badly choking with blood. Then they made themselves holy, 
and cured themselves. Now, again, they did the following; they made 
a front paw disappear in the dirt, and after a while they pulled out a 
prairie-turnip.1 Then, again, they grabbed a hold of a small plum- 
tree that stood there, and breathed upon it, and shook it, and many 
plums began to fall. 

“Then all sorts of ‘shells’? they gave, so they were not visible. 
‘All of this, Human, we bless you with; and if you do (what we desire), 
you will obtain (what you desire),’ they said. Then he sang, and 
breathed (upon me), and squirted some water on my chest. ‘Very 
true this is; very holy it is, I believe,’ he said. ‘You will get well,’ 
he said to me.’’® 

And all the good medicine that exists, all of it, he knew and used 
in order to make me well; and thus doing I recovered from my illness. 
I got well. He (Thunder-Cloud) was holy. From sickness I have 
been cured, I knew. 

Then, again, once as he (Thunder-Cloud) was sleeping, he dreamed 
the following. He met a man looking very much like a white man. 








Honihéra *Qfk*tinena® hodja"bEra wak‘a"tcafigEnafik‘i hifik*dinejé hii- 
gairena”. Egi na"bera wak‘a"tc4figEnafik‘i hffk*tinejé hifigafrena™. 
Egi ma*tcénafik‘a wacfrena" wa‘tinena" wicgatc *(iinera wacirdnafiga. 
Nifixdra k‘irup‘aérac hohe-agtiiranafiga égi yop k‘ia"dji-arairega rucdjé6i- 
k‘fnicanina®. Egi jigé wa*tinécaAndna® ma®tcécak hik‘igidjiranafiga 
wa-fra irak‘ik‘ininegacgé ma®cdja® xdp k‘i-a"dji-arairega rucdja” k‘ines*4jé. 

gi jigé hoda wa*tinejé mafik‘ajedja fra hix4rogerégihiranafiga édja égi 
tcérap édja hania™hiagtres*ajé. Egi jigé k‘a™dji-ija® hidja édja hani®- 
djinégiranafiga nihairanafiga ruksffksdntcirega k‘a"djera roh4fixdji® cibré 
hires*4jé. 

“Eegi jige m4"wodja hok‘fratc dinejé, hafk'é tca™t%™ %di"nanis*ajé. 
‘ Uaiikcigé dé an4"tcifixdji® na"djironidja"wina®, c*digi curuxtiruikdjanéna®,’ 
higafrejé. gi na"wAnAfiga nihAnafiga méfigErégi ninaxf™canidna®. ‘His- 
kégadja® hak‘a"tc4fikdjifigadja", yaréna™, éna™. ‘ Ninucdjéfkdjanena®’ 
hifigéna®.”’ 

gi jigé mafk‘a"p‘i8na djdnafiga hip‘érézgi han4*tcifixdji® wawik- 

tufnafiga rucdja®wifikdjé; A4nafiga wa*@"djéna®. Howajara hinucdjana"e 
wak‘a"tcafik‘é howajara hinucdjdfiguni, yaréna®. 

Egi jigé hag@réja® nandk*@" ha™déjé. Uafigfja" hak‘idjagiji udfik 


1 Tcércep’ in Winnebago; but I am not certain whether there is a prairie-turnip. 

2 Ma"wédja. Although literally the word probably means “shells,’’ its meaning here is 
quite different. It refers to places where blessings, such as food, etc., are stored for the 
faster. However, this passage is not quite clear to me. 

* Here the account of how Thunder-Cloud obtained his shamanistic powers ends. 

4 This is another fasting-experience of Thunder-Cloud. 
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“He was pleasant to behold, dressed in a suit of white buckskin,’’ he 
said. ‘‘My friend, not through mere chance have I come to you,” 
he said to him. ‘‘The deeds you have done in the past is the reason 
for which I now am truly going to bless you,” he said to him. “It 
must be he whom they call our nephew,”! he thought. ‘‘Whatever 
you will say, if you only say it, those who have closed their ears to it 
will be confounded; whereas those who listen to you will live.2 Just 
as he whom we call our nephew (the Hare) led back into the fold the 
bad spirits to whom re-incarnation was denied, so will you bring back 
those who now doubt your teachings,” he said to him. 

A person can become re-incarnated if he fasts, they say; and if one 
fasts very much the spirits will certainly bless him with (certain 
powers). ‘‘Then if at any time you die, you will come back again,” 
he said to him. Once when he (Thunder-Cloud) died, those (different 
spirits) (who had blessed him) told his ghost that it (the ghost) 
could go back. If he did well, he was to become human again, he 
was told. Back as a human being he would come and live, they used 
to say. 

Then, at another time, those who are called cannibals blessed him. 
These cannibals are living across the sea. They can’t be very holy, 
for it is said they are cannibals. Like human beings they are, and 
very much like us do they speak, it is said. Holy they are thought to 





skaijénéjé. ‘‘ Horuxtidjera k‘arahieskifixdji"jé waxuskararik‘i hik‘ik‘4jan- 
Afiga,” wagejé. ‘“ Hitcak‘4ro hafik‘afja" jéskantfikdjénégé éské hiranidjina®,” 
hig@jé. ‘‘ Wocgai"ja® p‘i®c*A"cura hicgé dejéské na"djironidja"né,”’ higejé. 
“ Hitcd®cge gik‘aradjirera wadjegtini,” hirejé. ‘‘ Djagdicekdjanéra hicegfji, 
djinafiga hafk'é handnixgdnigi jé an4"tci® honandsewekdjanéna®, égi 
djinafiga hana™nixgifigi jééji ni-a"birekdjanéna™. Hitcf®cgé gik‘ara- 
djirera wAxop‘ini cicigEra dj4nAfiga wairecgtinina hana"sgabEra djasgé 
wawagigigi jésk¢ waragigikdjanéna® dj4nafiga k‘ibAnfiigigigi,”’ higejé. 

gi jig¢ udfikcigak‘iha" Anafigré hijA" ha"dagina"djanafiga rok‘én6xdji® 
ha"dagina"djera, higicAna® waxop‘ini warAdjirera hijA" na™djodjA®nafiga. 
“Hagaréja" cdjegiji, égi rak‘firikdjanéna®,” higegf. Udfikdjega hagaréja™ 
t°egiji nafiyiragEra warddjiré na"djodja"nihera édja ginana® giji j¢€ waxop ‘ini 
waradjirénéfik'a wagana"jé. Jigé p‘i@hi uafikcik c*ifikdjégi hakdja uajfi- 
kcigerégi hak ‘iri uafikcik*i™na"jé afrecandna®. 

‘gi jig¢ uafigErdtcgé wigafrégi jéské na"djodjaf"nejé uafigeritcgendfk‘a 
dedj6® agédja. Waja’” wak'‘a"tc4fikdji® wagdnafikcé uafigerditcgendfk‘a. 
Ufsiikcik wagdnafikcé uafikcik hiyA*ianafigwiré hicgé jéskéxdji™néjé, 

1 Ceremonial name for Hare. 

2 For the last ten years, or thereabouts, Thunder-Cloud has preached fiercely against 
the new religious sect known as the “‘ Peyote’’ or “‘ Mescal-Eaters.”" ‘‘ Those who will not 
hear”’ are the adherents of the new sect; ‘those who listen’’ are the pagans. 

Thunder-Cloud is one of the principal members of the Medicine Dance, and it is there- 
fore quite in place that the Hare, the mythical founder of the Medicine Dance, should 
appear to him, and command him to take strict measures against the innovators. Accord- 
ing to some people, Thunder-Cloud even claims that he is the Hare re-incarnated. 
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be, these cannibals, they who, nevertheless, ate human beings, as it 
is told.! 


4. THUNDER-CLOUD AS A SHAMAN 


Before I joined the Peyote sect,? all these things (that I have been 
recounting) I believed to be absolutely true. Not any of it is true 
(I now know); it is all a falsehood and deception. 

Ever since I was a small child, that man Thunder-Cloud had been 
my brother-in-law. I knew him well. What he once did (I knew). 
He was a holy man (shaman); and whenever a person was about to 
die, they would send for him and he would do what was necessary. 
That is what he used to tell us; and I believed that it was all true. 

In those days he was a poisoner (i.e., a bad shaman); and he used 
to travel at dead of night,* they say. That is what he was going to 
do, he said. At night, at about eleven o’clock, he got ready. He was 
going to poison a family by the name of B —, he said. We were all 
listening; in the house we were lying. Then outside, some noise he 
was making. We were afraid of him, because we thought he was a 
poisoner. He would say that he was in control of our household. 
Nothing could they (my people) accomplish (without consulting 
him); for we knew he was a poisoner, and were afraid of him on that 
account. He came from among the spirits; he was a re-incarnated 
man: and if we displeased him, he would poison us. So, whatever he 
said, we did for him. That way it was. 





hit%t®*éracgé hiwik‘iskafrejé airecanina®. Wak‘a"tcd4fik hirejé, udfigEeru- 
tcgé A4nafigré uafigEritcwigé wanafikcé. 





K‘éni mafik‘a"hAdjéni waja’" mejéskagEré hiskéxdjijé yArecanuna®. 
Hafik‘é nifigiskanifigadja"; han4"tctfixdji@ wofcdjéik‘ek‘adja®. 

Thunder-Cloud, uafik jéé@ hix6ninifigErédja™ hitca"hagé y4p‘erezdina®. 
Djagt-ija"néna® hagaréja" wa*ina®. Wak'‘a™tcafikdjegé djadjéna uafi- 
kcigErija" t®ékdjé higirégi jéské na"jé. Méjéské hifigawicanina®, higejé 
yarecantina®. 

Hagaréja" wa*tina™ wak‘a"wafix ha™hi-oradjé Anafigeré. Jéské hfrek- 
djanéjé éna®. Ha®hérégi édjAxdji® 11 o’clock wa*f® rek‘4roh6na® uafikcik 
honihéja" B wigafrera, jé@ édja wak ‘4"wafixcekdjanéjé éna®. Hanai- 
xgiia" hafigwina"; tciédja hamiffigwi-Anafiga. Hahi tcafigerégi wajA" 
yayak hinédfikcana". Wak'‘a"wafixk‘é hirana"@wifigi nafik‘éwekdjawigé. 
E wAtciwi-édja eruk‘énéna" herekdjégé djagirija" egiji. Hafik‘agd 
hinuc*4gEnifikdjawigé howacéra wak'‘a"wafixk‘éja" wa'*f"djegé nafik‘a- 
wawina". Waxop‘ini warddjirédja how4dji wa*f"djegé uafikcigak‘fhai"ja" 
waja"nija" hafik‘é eri-agigiwinifigi hifik‘Awajikdjénawigé. Eské djagtrija™ 
egiji hagi*ffikdjawi. Jéskéna®. 





1 Every now and then the narrator cannot refrain from making fun of the older beliefs, 
and this is especially the case when he speaks of mythological figures such as the cannibals. 
2 Literally, ‘‘ before I ate medicine.” 3 That is, he was a wizard. 
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He had been married to my eldest sister, and now he wished to 
marry the second eldest, he said. Where he had been, there where 
Earth-Maker dwells, there his wife (my eldest sister) lived. But now 
he claimed that the second sister resembled his wife.!. ‘‘She must be the 
one I left behind when I came,” he thought. Up above to Earth- 
Maker’s village he went to see his wife (i.e., his first wife). She was 
still there, he noticed. ‘‘How is this? I thought I saw you among 
human beings again, (and that is why) I came to see if you were still 
here,”’ he said. And the woman, answering, said, ‘‘Why, where was 
I to go? Here you left me when you went away, and here I have 
remained up to the present time. What kind of a woman is she whom 
you mean, (i.e., the one who resembles me?’’) said the woman. “Bring 
her here to me,”’ she said. 

Thus spoke my sister. Thesecond one it was whom he said resembled 
his wife living above; and for that reason he wished to marry her, he 
said. A shaman, a bad shaman (poisoner), he was both; and for that 
reason they let him marry her, because they were afraid that, if they 
didn’t permit him, he would poison them. They let him marry her 
because he was a shaman. Thus he married two women, he used 
to say. 

‘‘Up above, where Earth-Maker lives, is the place I came from, 
and there Earth-Maker said to me that I was to bring back four men 
(Indians), and I was to look them over, so that they were men of virtue. 
Not a quick-tempered man, nor one of changeable ideas, did he mean,, 
but a really virtuous man, (a man of conservative tendencies), — that 








HinffigwAatcabeEra xedéra k‘onéfkdjaé nunigé jigé xédén@"bra k‘onaffikdjé, 
éna®. Nifigi-owAdjigi édja ma™*ina héminafigédja édja tcigi hitcawi"higi 
édjan4fikcé. HindfigwdtcabeEra hinf™bédjerédjega hitcawi*hira *udfigErégi 
nafikcé, horuytidjEra hik‘iskéxdjij@, éj@. ‘‘ DjaskégAdja™ djagt hat*f"da 
huna® yaréra,”’ hiregfji. ‘uafigErégi ma"*inomindfgédja hitcAwina k‘arafc- 
dja hije gadja". Higf"déé hidjanafikcé, wagéjé. “ Uaiikcigédja hahi- 
Anitcagé djaskegadja" yarégé, ni®cdjak‘irina",”’ higejé. ‘‘ Hatc4"wa"dekcé? 
gi hina"t*t" cara cereré higf"ifigi ha*tinafik‘adja™’”’ higejé. Hinfiigendfik‘a 
wéjé, “ Udfikcik djagtija® waragégiji?’’ —“‘ Hanifik‘iri-adjé,”’ éjé. 
ské hinfifigwatcabEra hinf"bédjadjega ewagadjéna” *udfigErégi hijaf*- 
tcawehigi hik‘iskéxdjijé horuytidjera; éské k‘anaffikdjé, éna®. Wak‘a®- 
tcafigi-a®” wak‘4"wafixk‘éja" wandik‘édjeni k‘6ndkgigfrena™ néfk‘awairegé 
hafik‘é giftinanické wak‘4"waifixdjanégé. K‘dnédkgigfrena® wak‘a®- 
tc4figi-a" wa*i"djegé. Eské hinfifigera nf™p k‘6néfkcana™ wes*4jé. 
“tudfigerégi ma™*ina hominéfigendfk'i édja wawadjina™ égi ma®*ina 
waigéna®, uafikcikera djop‘iwi hanidfigikdjé hifigéna", wédoyudjanafiga 
udfikcik wana"i"p‘i®. Hafik‘é wana™i®-agi, wana™i"nundna, jéské wagAnijé, 
1 It was frequently believed that the resemblance of some living person, especially of 
some young person, to an older person who has died, meant that the younger one was the 
re-incarnation of the older one. For this reason, in adopting a child to replace one that 
had died, parents always tried to find some one who closely resembled the deceased. 
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kind he told me to take back to him.”’ Thus four men there were whom 
he was to take back to Earth-Maker, he used to say. 

For all these things, I used to love my brother-in-law. Never did 
I show any disrespect to him.’ Whatever he asked me (to do), I 
always did; whatever work he asked me to do, I did. Never was I 
angry at him for the things he did. Zealously and painstakingly did 
I perform all actions in my association with him; for if (as a result of 
this) he loved me and blessed me, then I would surely be one of the 
four men that he was to take back with him to Earth-Maker. I wished 
whole-heartedly to be like him; and in my association with him I always 
thought of this, and did everything to the best of my ability. With 
Earth-Maker I wished to be; and as (I saw) my brother-in-law very 
scrupulous in his dealings with him, so I, too, acted accordingly. 

Now that I am a Peyote follower, I know Earth-Maker (God) ;? 
and what his Son accomplished for us only when he took upon himself 
human shape, that (also) I know. I know that if I do what Earth- 
Maker’s (God’s) Son told me to do, then, up above, I shall see 
Earth-Maker (God). I was always wishing that my brother-in-law 
would take me back to Earth-Maker as one of the men he was talking 
about; but now I know there was no foundation to what he said. 
I know now that he lied about all that he said. Most assuredly he 
would not get back to Earth-Maker (God), — he who stood around 
and lied, he who had two wives. He was lying about Earth-Maker 
(God). Not to Earth-Maker would he return, we were saying. My 
brother-in-law was married to my eldest sister, and she believed 


udfikcik pfiixdji™ “jéske hantiigictjé.’ 
k‘érekdjanéjé, es*4jé. 

Eské hitcO™hara wagixédécanina®. Hawik'é dajidjeni-Anafiga; djagtra 
hijtfigéga. Hafik‘é hinuc*agenina® waja™nija" wocérejA” *ti®cigi djaskégi 
hagi*unana’*. gi hoc*ik p‘ifixdji® waja™ *dfig4cké hafik‘ag4 wac*igEnina®. 
Haiz6xdji" hak ‘iju udfikciga‘ina®, woigixédegi na"djligidjafigi uafikcigrra 
djop ‘iwi ma”*tina édja howanifik‘erekdjdnega. Enaifixdji® néja™ *dinejéjé, 
yarégé hok‘icag6"na p'‘ifixdji@ hana®. Ma™ina édja how4ré rudghigé 
hitc6"hara hana®djihixanina” hiské wadjejé, yarégé, 

Mafk‘a® hadjgadja® ma™*ina yap‘éréz hadjidjéna"; ma™*ina hinffigra 
écana® uafikcik nafiyirak ni-4"p hfruxurukdjéra y4p‘erezséna®. Ma®- 
tuninifigera édjagtiera ha*ffigficana™. ‘uafigerégi ma@™*ina hatcandna®, 
yap ‘erézs6na®. HitcA™hara ma™*ina udfikcik yow4nik‘erékdjéné Adjega 
édjinifik‘ecejéjé ru-agiA"djega, hoskéxdji® wadjera yap‘erézs6na®. Djagu 
adjega han4™tcifixdj® ret*fifik' wadjera yap‘erezs6na®. Exdjimnécké hank‘é 
ma"*ina édja gininas*4ré, hindik nf"p k‘6néjfik, rét*ffik na"jifigi. Ma®*ina 
regit*fifik na®jiigi. Hafik'é ma™*tina édja ginina"s*aré déjéské hihawina®. 
Hitca"h4ra hak‘fju hitcawina xédénéfik‘a higf®, hiské wes*4ré. Hirandjik- 





Eské djop ‘iwi meine édja howai 





1 That is, although, being his brother-in-law, he stood to him in the joking-relation- 
ship, which permitted him to play jokes upon him with impunity, he never did it. 
2 Wherever Earth-Maker corresponds to God, I have added the word ‘* God.” 
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him. So she thought. That he was lying, she did not know; she 
thought he was telling the truth. 


5. HOW I JOINED THE MEDICINE DANCE 


I was about thirteen years, and over, when they told me that they 
would make me a member of the Medicine Dance. I liked it very 
much. Some people don’t at all like it when they are asked (to join) 
the Medicine Dance. I, however, liked it very much. The Medicine 
Dance I am going to join, they told me. Very much did my parents 
desire me to do it, and so I did it. If I wished to lead a holy life, 
(that is what I should do), they told me. 

Then, when everything was in readiness for my initiation into the 
Medicine Dance, we moved on to the place where the ceremony was 
to take place. At night, they were to sing at the Medicine Dance; 
and they (my relatives) were to join in the singing with them. There 
they also preached tome.! They told me that the custom (the Medicine 
Dance) was a good thing. I did not think, even then, that those who 
were to initiate me into the Medicine Dance would kill me when they 
shot at me. Never had there been such a life (perfect), they said, 
as the one I was going to live, now that I was about to join the Medi- 
cine Dance. Never, at any time, could I have thought of such a 
life. Those who are about to make me join the Medicine Dance 
(told me) that the Indians, when they hear of it, will expect me to 
do great things; that the Indians will speak well of me, and like me. 
That is all I can (now) think of (concerning that matter). 
cana". Ret*@fkdjéra hafik'é hip‘érézenindfikcina"; hig" hoda hiskéwé 
hirana™i®nafikcana®. 


Maiik‘erép‘é6naijanafiga dani-4"cana" haninégi mafik‘a*i" hifigigirekdjé 
hifigafrena". Haip‘ifxdji"na®. Hod4cké, mafik‘a*d® wAwirok‘it*airega 
hafik’é *("nanis*ajé airera. Dééji haip‘ifixdji"na". Mafik‘a*@® haroga 
*fikdjané hifigairera. Egi hické c*agwahara *Q"roigigffixdji"na", ha*- 
t4nafiga. Udfkcigo*i®na p‘id™*A"jéjé hirafrena®. 

Hagfréja® mafik‘a" *ttifigigirekdjanéra, jédjdfiga hatcindja hérekdjénéra 
édja waixanawina®. Mafk‘a*(® ha"hégi na"waf"nekdj6néra édjorék hahf 
nai"waf"nekdjénera *ui"néna®. Edja hofk‘u"inéna®. Wocg6é" p‘i?j6néna® 
hifig4nafikcana®. Hafik‘écgé mafik‘a*@" hifigigi k‘arohofrega hifgu- 
djiranafiga t*¢winekdjénéga, jé4ga p‘ewinina". Hafik‘é jigzagacké udfi- 
kcigo%ja" herejé Anafigera uafikciga*ifkdjénégé mafik‘a*@® y4k‘4rohdra. 
Hafik‘’é uafikcigo*i"néfk‘a hag& p‘ewinfna®. Mafik‘a*i" hifigigik‘4ro- 
hoirega uafikcigErégi naifixgt"i"negi jédja waja™ xédéja" ha*di® yak ‘arohdga; 
uafikciggrégi hinatcdfigirekdjé hifigip‘i®nékdjé. Jégffik‘ira p‘ewina*. 


1 The Medicine Dance is full of speeches admonishing the young men and women who 
belong to the society to adhere to the teachings of the society and of their ancestors. 
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Now these who are about to make me join the Medicine Dance are 
preparing to show me the shell,’ and (for this purpose) they are taking 
me to the brush.2, There they (the elders) preached to me. I was 
not in the least bit frightened as (after this) they prepared to shoot me 
(with the sacred shell). Indeed, I was not in the least bit worried 
about it; nor did I think to myself, ‘“‘I wonder how it is going to be.” 
Then, those who already belonged to the Medicine Dance, those whom 
I had dreamed of (all this time, shot me). When they shot me, I 
didn’t die. That thought was in my mind; but when they shot me, 
(as a matter of fact) I didn’t even lose consciousness. Almost 
immediately I knew how to do it, (i.e., shoot). They liked it very 
much. Everything they told me to do I did immediately, nor was I 
backward about anything. The medicine-men liked it. Never had 
any one learned as quickly as I had done, they were saying; that 
augurs well for him. Now I thought (then) that it (the Medicine 
Dance) was true. 

When we returned (i.e., from the brush), I entered the lodge. Not 
in any direction did I look. Not once did I speak; not once did I 
move around; not once did I change my position. Just as they told 
me to sit, that way I remained sitting. As many Indians as were 
gathered in the lodge, all of them I failed to notice. Not once did I 
by chance permit my glance to wander from side to side. I was doing 
everything exactly (as I was told). The medicine-men liked it. 

Whenever, thereafter, a Medicine Dance was given, I attended it. 
Whenever I went in at night, I remained there until it was all over, 





Afgi mafiké"(" hifigigikérahoirega ma™djafgigirékdjegi, gix4ra howéni- 
anairena®. Egi édja hdfkittafrena". Hafik‘écké ndfvyidanina®, hffigu- 
djikarohoirega. gi jigé hafikécké hahuhunina®; égi jigé djasgéxdjifikdjégi 
hafik‘écké yar4nina®. Tconfné mafika*tinafigré jéské ‘yaha"dega. Hifigd- 
djirega hafik'é tcanfcandna™. Jéé@ tca™ p‘ewi’na". Howaréra, hafik‘é 
wAana"i"na hixAwani-a"djikaranina", hifigudjiréra. Higtana wadupifix- 
dji*na®. Gip‘fna® rohé"nainéna®. Djagfxdji™ *dincirera, jeg" higit4na 
wagi*tina", hafk‘é radjadja hak‘inina". Mafk‘dnina gip‘i@néna®. Hafi- 
k‘agé hijA" jéskAnigadja" xapgénifik' warup ‘ifixdjifigadja"; wajifigé p'‘ifig4- 
dja" hifigafrena". Higti4"na hiskeran4"i"na". 

Hagiwira tcfira wafk‘awawira. Hafik‘ag4 nifiké woduydyudjinina®, 
hafik‘agé jigé yat*4nina", hafik‘agé jigé run4"djina® nagEnina®, hafik‘ag4 
p‘i@hafk‘ik‘anagEnina®. DjAské minafk‘ hifigigfrera, jégi™ haindfigera 
jégina". Hafik‘é uafikcigera djfnafiga stoigické yapérezEnina®. Hifi- 
k‘aga hik‘inf dja"bera hik‘idja"negi watc4djik‘aranina™. Jégiia"*unafik*d® 
waicipcana". Majfik‘Anina gip‘ifnena". 

Egi jigé mafika® *tinega hagédja hidjorog4*ffiga. Ha"™hérégi wak‘éwega 
hafik‘aga yahinabeninafik*(" horucdjéna hérec6nina®. Egi jigé ha"berégi 


1 The sacred shell of the Medicine Dance; the migis of the corresponding society 
among the Chippewa, Menominee, etc. 

2 That is, the ‘Brush Ceremony,” the details of which are described in my paper on 
the Medicine Dance. 
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not going out once. And during the day ceremony, not once did I 
permit my glance to wander outside. Never did I permit myself to 
lie down from fatigue; nor did I permit my glances to wander outside 

. because there was much noise there, or because some people were 
doing funny things. Not even within the tent did I glance. Indeed, 
I never allowed my glances to wander (in any direction). All the holy 
things I was told to do I did. This is a holy ceremony,.and I was 
bashful in its presence. 

If at any time any of my leaders (in the Medicine Dance) wished 
to give a Medicine Dance, I would stay at his house together with 
those who had been invited. I would do all the work for him, sing 
the Medicine Dance songs, etc. All the different things he was sup- 
posed to do, all that I would do for him.! 

When his wife cooked, I carried the water for her, I made the fire, 
and helped her with the dishes. And all the work she liked to have 
done in the house I did for her. 

All the clothes I possessed I gave to him. Money I gave to him; 
and the food he needed I procured for him. Whenever he gave a 
feast, in addition to what he cooked, I would put a special pail of 
food on the fire for him. When he ate it, he was thankful. 

“My son, what do you think I possess, that you are doing all this 
for me?”’” But I continued; and when I killed a medium-sized buck, 
I made a feast in his honor, and all the clothing he needed, I gave him. 





hok‘A4wairécgé, hafik‘ag4 tcafigédja wodtyitc rehdnicanina®. Egi jigé 
hafik'ag4 hintcgénafik'a, haw4*Q" hamifiga hi™benfina", hafik‘agd jigé 
tcafikerégi woyéxdji® hirfnafiga waxdj4xdjihira na™djegfcké, hifik‘aga 
hagidjéduyudjenina®, hifik‘ag4 hidjéduyudjenina®. Hafik‘agaé tciré-gaii- 
gré égi dja"prra hihinaé"p hanicantina®. Wogizokdji® djagixdji® *ii®ciréra 
jejéské@xdjf hana". Woécka® wak‘antcdfigija" heregédjini, haic*Akdjina®. 
gi x*6kéwatcabeEra djadjéna hija mafk‘a*i® hogirdgirega jédjafiixdji™ 
p‘4 x*oke-atcabEra hotci-édja hahi ha*t4nafiga. Mafik‘4® na"waiikdjega, 
woréra han4"tci™ hagi®f"canuna". Woréra djanafiga *hikdjénega han&®- 
teifixdji® hagi*@"canina*. 
gi jigé x*oke-Atcabrra hitcAwina warudj *di"cké nidfigakiidnafiga. 
gi jigé p‘étc wagit*i"na%jidnafiga égi w4ské k‘icéréracké hidja gidjide- 
canina®. Egi tci-6dja woréra djfnafiga *u"nogf"djera han4®tcffixdji 
hagf*@®canina®. 
gi jigé wainina djfnafiga hania"djega wagip‘4yukcanina®. Higiaifi- 
gafracké jigé jira w4k*Q"canidna®. gi jigé hagafracké wortidjera djagt 
riitcegi hagi*@"canidna"®. Egi jigé wagigégi djagd ohafikdjéra jigé éxdjm™ 
ruitcéra i®tcAbenifik’ neyerfja® hagik‘eré-Anafiga, dutc hagigianajiga. 
K‘urdtcga wain4"pcanuna®. 
“ Hisffik‘Axdji® djagu hirafna® c*ingidja® wainagic*unadjejé? ’’ Haga- 
réja" jigé jéské hagigina", tcaxédé x6ndnffigija® t*eh4ra, tca p'‘ifixdjija® 
1 Of course, he is doing all this with the object of obtaining information from one of the 
leaders of the Dance, so that at his death he would, perhaps, be permitted to fill his place. 
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Then I also gave him a gun, a costly repeating-rifle, the one I used 
in hunting. All these things I offered him. Then I gave him an eagle, 
so that he could make a medicine-pouch out of it. Money I also 
gave him, and gourds. ThusI acted, feasting him, and offering him 
gifts all the time. I worked for him all the time. 

(One day) he said to me, ‘‘ My son, you have been treating me very 
well. Even my very brothers never treated me as you have been 
doing. I thank you. All my kindred hate you, but don’t pay any 
attention tothem. You are from a different family; and I am teaching 
you various things, they are saying. They want me to stop instructing 
you. My father left this affair (the Medicine Dance) for me to take 
care of. I am in complete control of it. Not one of these people 
(i.e., my kindred) has ever done anything for me in their life. My 
ancestors said that you are my relative for what you have done. 
I cannot teach them (my relatives) the details of this ceremony, as 
I would have done, had they acted correctly. (My knowledge) of 
this ceremony belongs to you, for you have paid for it. My remote 
ancestors told their descendants, as it has passed down from mouth 
to mouth to us, that whosoever pays careful attention to (all that 
pertains to this ceremony), that whosoever hasa good memory, — he is 
the one to whom it should be taught. Thus they spoke. 

“My son, you alone have been good to me,” he said. ‘This 
ceremony you will learn. Our son, He-who-stands-on-a-Cloud, and 
you have been kind to me. Both of you will live a long life. Never 
divide this ceremony in two. Never keep anything separate, but do 


heréra, jé@ woh4ifigi‘ijanafiga, égi wafinina hina" hagi*iAnajiga. Egi hijak*‘ 
roha"djadjox tcexfja" nafik‘ik‘ara ya*t@"hira hagit*@"déna®. Egi jigé 
tcaxcép’ pondfigija" dani-éju hik*ffikdjegé. Jéé jira hiras& hagigfna®. 

gi jigé p‘éyija™ p‘id™*Aifixdji® Anafiga jira hirasd hagigina", p‘éyEnifk‘a. 
Jéjéské hagigina", wogig6é hok‘ahi waji™ hihagit*d"decanina™. Egi jigé 
wagidadjegé. 

Eské waigéna® édja, ‘“ Hisffik‘Axdji@ p‘inagigina", wak‘iné"pdjinanécké 
hafik‘fja™ jéské hifigiginfna®. P‘inagigina®. Egi wak‘inf"bEra han4"tci™ 
nik‘iwasainera. Hafk‘é wanffixgunine. Uafikcik idja"hi ranigddja™. 
Waja" nifigigi"zadjejé hifigafranafiga. Rofgiyindafkcana™. Nunigé dja- 
djiga wocg6" déé hirak‘ara hit*inak‘eréra. Ne yak‘truk‘énana". Hafi- 
k‘ija" hagd wajifigfituni na®ji-Anafiga. Udafkcik‘xédoixgafigEré hifigigf®- 
zwiré ne w4ji® nawina hifigairégi waja" wahaga hawé*fi®. Hafik‘é wagigfi"s 
duxtrfgEnina® djagtrija" hegafgi*inegadja" wocgé" wagigfi®zikdjejé. 
Wocgé" déé nécana® hAcurucérétccana". Wocgéd" déé cag nAna®djo- 
djai"sgera godj4xdjowadji hirok‘irak‘ hadjirégi hija" harucéredjunafga, 
wiwéwina p‘inandc*ifigi gigi®zadjé. Hifigairena®. 

“ Hisfiigédji@ nécana" p'‘inagigina",” hifigéna™. ‘ Wocgd" déé hira- 
p‘érézikdjénaré. Hfnifigihira mafixiwi-ana®jifiga cana" na"tcké watcina®. 
Hak'‘ik‘fju udfikcik' c%® cérékdjOnawiré. Wocg6" déé hafik‘’é k'‘irutcé 
howAninawini-andjé. Nifké k‘irtitce rak‘ere-wigi ha-éhiwidnafiga. Hijaf®- 
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the two of you counsel about everything. If one of you knows 
anything, tell it to the other. Two people are necessary to make the 
ceremony truly efficacious (for either one). Never dislike one another. 

““My younger brother, you are going to be a chief. No one else 
pays attention to this ceremony. You alone are doing it. If at any 
time I should leave your presence, when I am about to go, I know 
that you, oh, my son and brother, I will leave behind me, peacefully 
travelling along. Thus I will think as I am about to depart. Thus 
my ancestors told me.” 

Thus in trying to obtain information,! I made myself pitiable. 
I tried to be blessed. I performed all kinds of work. Even woman’s 
work I did. Thus I kept myself in a pitiable condition, and for that 
reason my brother-in-law blessed me. He blessed me with the cere- 
mony of his ancestors. He told it to no one else but to me; and if 
any one else, at the present time, tells you that he knows the cere- 
mony as performed by our band, he is not telling you the truth. Up 
to the present time, this ceremony was an Indian ceremony, and not 
a second time will I tell it to (a member) of the white race.” 

This ceremony moulded me. I paid the most careful attention 
to it; I worshipped it in the best way I knew how. I was careful 
about everything in my life. I neverdrank. A (holy) life it was that 
I sought. Most earnestly did I pray to be re-incarnated. That is 
what I yearned for. If I do everything this ceremony enjoins upon 
me, well, I will return to Earth-Maker, they told me. This is what 





ské wacawiguni hirardwigiji édja hogit*4"biadjé. N@@™p‘iwi déé homaii- 
k‘icdja™ c*ffikdj6nawiré. HAafk‘aga k‘iw4sa"winiandjé. 

" bei hisffigédji® nécana® tcowéra ninékdjonena". Hafik‘{ja" wocg6é" 
déé harucéredj6nina®. Nécana™ ninéna". Hag4réja" nffk‘arat*{"dé ha- 
djik‘érégi, hisffikh4ra, hinifik‘4ra, racgtinixdji®; wat*Q"d4 hugd4dja" y4ra- 
dahekdjanéna®, hifigafrena", udfikcik‘ édoixgdfigeré.”’ 

gi yAdp‘erez n&"ina™, tAna™djodjai"ské wa*ina® né®djogidjai"né n4ii- 
kik*ina®. Woréra yak*ina"®. Hinfifik‘ wére hagerécké, hiras&4 hanid® 
funa®, gi tana"djodjai® skéxdji® hak‘ik‘4ranina" hiské na"djé hini*hara 
na"djQ"dja"na". Wocgéd" déé wafkcik’ xé@doixgdfigEre n4"djiroidjana®. 
Hafiké hijA" wajA"nija" hogiragEnina® nécana® *iinéna®; honihé égi waski- 
6k‘eré haniwinegi méjéskénegi hijA" yap‘érezsdna", wocg6d" déé egfiji, 
hoské wékdjanéna". Jedjina wocgé" déé uafikcigerégi maffixedera 
how4rekdjénaré, ép‘a wocgé" déé hafik‘é hinf"béh6"na he-ehdnikdjéne, 
jésgéja™ heréna®. 

Wocgé" déé ewai"Gna". Haizdxdjina haiz4ra dj4ské p‘@han4na® jéske 
hana". Hoixgo"xg6"nina" hirak‘4ra ha*ina". Egi hafk'é wadatcgfnina®. 
Uafikciga® ro4gQfigé. HEnaffixdji@na. UAfikcigak‘iha™ hanijéjé. Jéjéské 
roghfixdji"ja". ‘uinéna" mafik‘é*tafigeré p‘i@h4gi m4™*una édja hagik- 


1 My informant is speaking of himself again. 
2 He is referring to the description of the Medicine Dance that he told me. 
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I wished. I was doing well as a medicine-man, and every one loved 
me. This ceremony was made with love. 

I knew all the songs. Indeed, the leader of the dance would make 
me sing the songs for him. As many medicine-men as there were, 
they all liked me. I was not overbearing, but modestly did I com- 
port myself right along. All the medicine-men told me that I was 
doing very well, and they offered thanks in my behalf. 
djéne hifigafrera. Jé@ roAgfifixdjina® gadja". Mafik‘anixédera p‘ihé- 
“ hana"tci® woigixedérena". Wocg6" déé hiwoxédé tuinéna.” 

gi na"wa™ ydp‘erezanafiga. X*6ke-atcd4bEra hahi waigi*f™ canina®, 
nécAna® na®waifigigicanina®. Mafk‘Ani xédénafik‘a djanafigdéka han4®- 
tcffixdji® hifigip‘inéna™. Egi jigé hafik'é hirok‘6n6 hak‘inina®, hoicipdji® 
worudjisdi hak‘fk‘uranina®. Hand4®tci® mafik‘Anina p‘ihadjejé hifigafre- 
cantina’. Wa-ifigina™birecaAnina®. 





Santa Fé, N. Mex. 
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SOME CATAWBA TEXTS AND FOLK-LORE 
BY F. G. SPECK 


DURING a recent visit to the Cherokee Indians in the mountains 
of western North Carolina, I became acquianted with Mrs. Samson 
Owl, a Catawba woman, who is married to a Cherokee. From her I 
obtained the following short tales in the Catawba language. Few 
remarks are necessary. In the incidents themselves we recognize 
some widespread American motives, while in the language a number 
of features appear cognate with other Siouan languages, to which 
stock Catawba belongs. There are a half-dozen or so persons of 
Catawba blood living among, and mixed with, the Cherokee; but 
Mrs. Owl is the only one there who speaks the Catawba language. 
These tales, she stated, are but fragments of longer stories that she 
had heard when a child, but had since forgotten. 


PHONETIC KEY 


. bilabial stops, intermediate in sonancy. Generally a true 
surd when initial. 
v...bilabial spirant, weakly sonantized. 


t ° 
} .alveolar dental stops, the degree of sonancy depending 
upon surrounding vowels. 
s...apical alveolar surd spirant. 


r...weak linguo-apical alveolar trill (similar to Spanish r). 
c...like English sh, not a common sound. 
tc...alveolar affricative (like English ch in much). 
ts. ..apical affricative. 
: } .palatal stops. The sonant g is rare except when pre- 
g ceding r or n. 
x...soft palatal spirant surd. 
ws .as in English. 
m 
i...yalatal n. 
dy 
a 
icy } .series of consonants weakly palatalized, probably due to 
| effect of being followed by anterior vowels u and 17. 
ky 
‘...aspiration following stop. 
*...glottal stop, fairly strong. 
h...a clear open breathing. 
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w, y...semi-vowels. 
a, 1, o0...short vowels. 
G, 7, 6...corresponding long closed vowels. 


a", e", 1", 0", u®. ..nasalized, long when marked 4", etc. 
u...open vowel, often with slight umlaut tinge, especially 
when final. 
.long closed vowel (like English 00 in moon). 


= 
= 


e...short open vowel. 

é...long closed corresponding vowel (like a in English may). 
é...long open corresponding vowel. 

E...short obscure vowel. 

A...somewhat longer, open vowel (like English u in sun). 
a...long closed a, as in English fall. 


ai, ae, a .are not true diphthongs, being heard more as glides. 
.denotes vowels followed by aspiration. 
Doubling lengthens both consonants and vowels, though 


this feature is uncommon. 


> 
-& 


Mrs. Owl’s pronunciation is quite rapid. 

Accentuation, denoted by ’, is very important in Catawba. It 
denotes stress rather than pitch. On account of difficulties of typog- 
raphy it has been placed following vowels with diacritical marks; other- 
wise, over the vowel. 

Concerning these short texts, I might say, that, realizing my inability 
to cope with the difficulties of morphology during my limited time, I 
took particular pains with the transcription, going over each text 
several times with Mrs. Owl. Occasionally the same word will be 
noticed with some variations. These minor differences I have pre- 
served, in recording them as they were heard, instead of trying to 
harmonize them. 

In the translations the sections enclosed in parentheses are insertions. 
Mrs. Owl, unfortunately, did not prove to be a very good interpreter, 
consequently many of the finer points are lost. Difficult phonetic 
permutations, irregularities and complexities of mode and tense in the 
Catawba verb, which is furthermore divided into some different classes, 
render analysis often very difficult. So the accompanying notes 
cover only what was easily accessible to me during my limited time. 

The references in the interlinear matter are to notes at the end of 
each tale. 


I. RABBIT FAILS TO IMITATE HIS HOST, THE BEAR 


Numé*ki"t! utA®? dApgehwatki’"t® utko"yA® ‘‘SugnAmahodé‘ 


The Bear said (to the) Rabbit, he told him, ‘Come to my house 
kuri*kiwitcaude.”’® Uniat'® urérehohyé"*.?. UniAt' darasdkutcé’hiyat® 
to spend the day.”’ And he did go. Then along towards noontime 


numé*kit ndya"hi’rihati’rie.® UniAt’ dEp4wité’u"r4 owédtciyA 
the Bear commenced to cook dinner. And an awl using, 
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hitcEpitkip‘hatirie.° Unidt' ntyafik térahoti’rie.™ Nuya’*- 


his heel he stuck. And grease came out. (Into the dinner) 
mutcé"ti’rie.*  Unik“® ntya"ti’rie. UniAt' d&pahwa4"ki" utA’, 
he poured the grease. And they dined. And the Rabbit said, 
““Y4'pponihé’rimu"thodé!* signamahéde_ kréwitcdude.”!® UniAt' 
“On a certain day come to my house, come stay all day.” And 
uréreho.!® DardsareyAt dApEhwa’*ki’"t ntya*hérihati’rie. 
he went. Along towards noon the Rabbit dinner commenced to cook. 
OwEta’ dep4witéu"ra O6weEtca*  hitcEpitki’p‘hayAt ntyaiik 
Imitating an awl he used, his heel he stuck, grease 
(the Bear), 
pai*hati’rie.” Unik‘ hi’pawardp‘hatcimé’kanwareti'’rie."® 
none came. And his foot pain so much that he died. 


The Bear spoke to the Rabbit, saying, ‘Come to my house to spend 
the day.”’ And along towards noontime the Bear commenced to 
cook dinner. Then, using an awl, he stuck his heel with it. And 
grease came forth. Then he poured the grease into the dinner. And 
they dined. Then the Rabbit said, “‘On a certain day come over to 
my house and stay all day.”” And so (the Bear) went. Along towards 
noontime the Rabbit commenced to cook dinner. In imitating the 
Bear, he used an awl, and stuck his heel with it. But no grease at all 
came forth. And his foot pained him so badly that it killed him. 


NOTES 


. numé"® BEAR; -ki"t article demonstrative, with subjective element -t. 

. Stem wt- SPEAK. 

. dApEhwdé"* RABBIT; -ki*t, evidently -¢ is an error. 

. sugnA® MY HOUSE (suk HOUSE, -mA* MY); hode imperative CoME. The 
Catawba-house or camp, as remembered by Mrs. Owl, was an affair 
built of hewn boards leaned from the ground to a ridge-pole supported 
upon two uprights. The boards were arranged with their joints 
overlapping. The enclosure was left open at the ends, a piece of 
cloth or the like forming a curtain at the rear. A fire was kept in the 
centre. Its height was about eight feet or so, and its width and 
length from twelve to fifteen feet. 

5. kurt’®- variant of stem, kré’-(re) STAY; 
Literally, ‘‘Stay till night.” 

. Introductory conjunction. 

. urére HE GOES; -re predicative or verbal element; hohye"* affirmative. 

. darasdé(re) HALF; literally HALF NOON. 

. ntya"(re) TO COOK FOOD; hi’ri or héri common as a verbal noun-ending; 
hati'rie WENT TO DO SO AND SO. The verbal endings -ti’rie, ti’rire, 
and variants representing tense and modal forms, are characteristic. 
It may also be that these are quotatives, IT IS SAID, derivations of -ta 
or -da, stem TO SPEAK (cf. utA* HE SAID, niddsere I SPEAK). 


-&® Nn & 


r= 


itcdwA NIGHT; -de imperative. 


Oo On an 
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10. hitcEpit HEEL; hi- a body-part prefix; kip‘(haA) STICK, PIERCE. 

11. terd-, teErd- OUT FROM, OUTSIDE. 

12. ntiyaik GREASE; mutcé"(re) stem TO POUR. The expression may also 
be ntya" FOOD [in] HE POURED IT. 

13. Introductory conjunctive. 

14. ydponi(héri) SOME DAY (yap DAy); the p is lengthened for rhetorical 
effect; -mut locative temporal, AT, WHEN. 

15. Variant of 5. 

16. -ho emphatic, affirmative particle. 

7. pdiha(re) NOTHING; pa- ANY; ha(re) negative element. 

18. hi’"pa FOOT; wArup PAIN (grab); hatcé(re) intensive, SO BAD; -kAn 

modal; wéri(re) TO DIE. 


2. THE ’POSSUM OUTWITS THE DEER AND THE WOLF ! 


PaésEm! yéderesti*? kApowAfki* hi’tcwa"ké®were.‘ Wi’dAbéye 
y 


"Possum persimmon-tree under (was) sitting resting. Deer 
mAhore.® “Hi’tewadé*?””— ‘“Depé’fikEperé® na*ka’nide!’’?7— 
came along. “Ts it (persimmon) — **One is lying there, eat and see 

good?”’ (he asked.) underneath, (for yourself) |’’"— 
“T4intceyimwiyad6é*?”"*— ‘“Sakhapki® ya’tci’rikhériho'’® yaphasé- 
‘*How do you get them to eat?’’— “Uphill you run, (against the) 
patcikaiyeEt ™ nit‘hém sahd’re onik mahawaA'sihore ¥ 

wood bump the all (persimmons) will come and we shall both eat 
top of your head, down, plenty, 
EnhawA’sihére.”’ Orére'!* 6"tcihé** onfk dukhebé" ® dukhawArihe"*.!* 

we shall have He went bumped and fell down down dead. 

plenty." (?) running, (against it,) 
PésEm si’padi’rahe™!? méwa*ki’khérehé".!® TaA®sistirie!® has4* hati’rie 
"Possum went fora knife, singing as he went along. A Wolf stepped out (and) 


turehindya.2° ‘‘TcapatsEsa* namdéwAnsté’he®.” 2! — ‘ Hiy4pteru- 


asked the reason “Nothing at all! I was just merely “T will snap off your 
(for singing). singing.’’ — head!’’ 
nayEdat’— ‘Wi'dewe™ da’niki’tse*.’”"— “Atci’gret hdnaha- 
(said Wolf.) — ‘*A dead beast I have found.” — “*Go on, let us go 
ni’here.”’ 8 UniAt' n6é"wa"tehatiri’re tAsisirie  di’ra*hati’rire. 
and see it!” And he started, turning back; the Wolf went with him. 


(said Wolf.) ‘i 
Wi'dwe_ kpiki’mina’yet** tcikha  sé*hekfthatiri’re atcé’kitha*® 


The dead when they arrived at he bit a a piece he tore off, a little piece 
meat, the place, hole (?), 

kAyEhuk hi"tmo"tdikhati’rire.2® ‘‘ Kérahadahi’mona"di?”?_—_ipaké’ 
he threw in his (’Possum’s) face, “Go on, roast and eat it! Quails 


(and) he fell down. 


1 The first incident of this tale corresponds to a story common among the Creek Indians, 
Compare F. G. Speck, The Creek Indians of Taskigi Town, Memoirs of American Anthro- 


pological Association, vol. ii, No. 2, p. 156. 
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pi’kitii’**  igya’nimotut,?® ‘Wi'si*® hauré _ tci’rikserekAn.’ ’*! 


flying up ¢##/ When you hear them, ‘Wisi is coming, } I have a notion 
(you say), to run away.’” 
PésEmti® wé*kiha*rati’rire* yapk6‘kokiti’rire.*4 Ipaké pfkiti’ihi- 
The ’Possum, crying, went off, wood he broke up. Quails flew up with 


ti‘rire moruk§’hiti’rire. ‘‘TAnini’‘?”’ Uniat‘ hi’*hati’rire tA*sistrie 
awhirr, They came and alighted ‘‘What’s the And he told about the Wolf, 
tii! (near). matter?” 
(they asked.) 


hAnitciki/"ye.25 UniAt' pfkkihd™rati’rie** ti’i! TA*sistirie aki’na®- 


how this he had Then they flew up againand fii! Wolf where he 
done. went off, was 
k4hiti’rire. UniAt' tA"sistrieki/"t mi’cruwatci’rik‘hati’rie. UniAt' 
they alighted. Then the Wolf got frightened and ran off. And 
epaké’ki"t + Agréi’na*® hi’a‘katciti’rie.*® UniAt’ agré’ drkd’ra 
the quails some of them scaffold made. And some remained, 


wi dyoki’" *° kai*k4i"i’panati’rie.“" Ni’t‘emp mii‘i’yuiti’rie hiyA*- 


the meat they cut up all. Each one tooka piece of it, to the 
katciki’mona" wi’dyoki’" konip hapkaye. P4szmki’"t hapk4i‘iti’rie 
scaffold they went, the meat all up(they put). The ’Possum up they put him 


hapki wa"ké"°wamisa"tciko*ti’rie.@ Wi’tcdwarEyaAt  tA®sistirie 
way on top, he was exceedingly glad. In the evening Wolf 
dthoti’rie wi’dwekepiki" médraka’niti’rie.* | UniAt' pA"ehdhe*. 
came back, dead beast to where he went to look for it. And __ there was none. 
it was 


Aki’rakré méwahaka’niti’rie kdri’yip  iyA*surati’rie.44 UniAt' 


Round about he went looking for it, by chance (at the) edge of the And 
water. 
pasEm hi’*ndayA4miwa"ka'niti’rie.46 UniAt yamuhi’wa"hatirie * 
*Possum shadow in the water he saw. Then into the water he jumped, 
u‘pi’tceE™hamihati’rie. UniAt' hapa’wa*hadigrehati’rie.47 UniAt' 
he dove in (and) came out. And he jumped out on the bank, Then 


looked back again. 


barukwé*hi’ya®.*® UniAt‘ bdrukya’muhiw4"hahe, — u‘pi’tcE™*hami’*®- 


back again he jumped. And back into the water he jumped, he dove and 
hA*hiyaA. YApha*® krémo*"bé*bé* haka’nihe™.°° UniAt‘ PasEmti 
came out. Among leaves there he bit (among them) And "Possum 
(floating) to see. 
hapkiwa® ha‘ha‘hatcikewa"ti’rie." Anipdk ® hitcEpa"hdktcé*hak.® 
above sitting laughed so hard sitting (there). And then his slobber fell down. 
Ya'niti‘rie®* hakAt hAvrihAma®®> wi’dyo mahati’rie:*® ‘Atcé’ 
(It fell) the now he looked up, meat he begged: “A little 
water into, piece 
hukéihat tcAa"daw4re®’?  tsikhahd4‘au*.”’ UniAt' ‘ Hatcé’rate 
throw down, _I will eat it and and we will laugh Then “A little bigger 


pretend I am dead, together.” (he begged), piece 
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hukai® hakwardphamahi’rakidatikha.” *§ Kepftki AtkAniha 

throw down, I will grab it and fall down He fell down a little while 
(pretending).” (when this was done), (he lay), 

kaho"wahati’rie. ‘‘Digraha  atcé’raha ni"tdawériyi’ EntsAk- 
he got up. “Again alittle bigger piece, I willsay Iam dead _ surely, 

gawahahd‘aure ** tartiimir4ha © huk4éithagwartipha _hi’raki’daha.”— 


and we will laugh; (but) a great big throw down, I'll grab it and lay down 
piece (pretending).” 


““Himba’aki’re.”"®! HAamopftki Atkaniti’rie. UniAt’ burtikahé"wa® 
“Oh, yes! that’s it!"’ He fell down, lay a while. Then again he rose, 
(said Wolf.) 
kahwA™ha, ‘“‘Hukat tarohé’ri nit tcandaw4rii hi’tsakha- 
got up, (and “Now the great big _I will eat, and pretend for certain 
said,) piece to die, 


ha*au*.” UniAtS hAa‘pipatki’"® wdkatarApera"hA  haévré’ha, 
we will laugh!”’ Then chunk big bony jointed piece (he when he 
showed the Wolf) looked up. 


“‘HAnitukéd6é6.””  UniAt', ‘‘Himba’a ma*ki’rire!’’ UniAt' hikikA*‘r- 
“Is this enough And (he “Yes, indeed, it’s enough!” Then he threw 
for you?” said), 
hayAt wartiphAma kirukha hi’rakiddéhati’rire. UniAt' 
it down, he (Wolf) grabbed it, he swallowed it, and fell down. And 
uri riwdriet® digErekaho"hwathati rie. 
really he died, (never) again he got up. 


’Possum was sitting beneath a persimmon-tree, resting and eating 
persimmons. The Deer came along, and asked him, “‘ Are they good?”’ 
— ‘‘There is one lying there, try it yourself and see!” said the ’Possum. 
‘How do you get them down?” asked the Deer, (after he had tried one 
and found it to his liking.) ‘‘You run up the hill and down, bumping 
your head against the tree; then they will all come down and we shall 
both have plenty to eat,’”’ said the "Possum. Then the Deer went 
up the hill, and bumped his head against the tree, and he fell down 
dead. Now, the Possum went for a knife to cut him up with, singing 
as he went along. A Wolf heard him, and stepped out and asked him 
what he was singing about. ‘‘ Nothing at all!” said the "Possum, “I 
was just merely singing.”” — “I will snap off your head if you don’t 
tell me,’’ said the Wolf. ‘‘I have found a dead beast,’’ said the 
’Possum. ‘Well, go on and let us see it!’’ said the Wolf. They 
started back, the Wolf going along. Now, when they arrived where 
the dead beast was, the Wolf tore off a little piece (from the guts), 
and threw it into the ’Possum’s face, so that he fell down. ‘‘Go roast 
that and eat it!”” he said. ‘‘When you hear the noise of a flock of 
quails rising up, tii, you say, ‘Wi’*si is coming, I guess I will run off.’” 
(He told the Possum to say this, in order to frighten away anybody 
who might be met with, who would aid him.) Then the ’Possum went 
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away crying. (Ashe went along,) he broke some wood. This startled 
some Quails, who flew up with a roar, tii! They came and alighted 
near him. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ they asked. Then he told them 
all about what the Wolf had done to him. And they arose again and 
flew off. They went to where the Wolf was, and alighted near him. 
The noise frightened the Wolf, and he ran away, (leaving the meat.) 
Then some of the quails made a scaffold, while some remained and 
cut up the meat. Each one took a piece of it and went to the scaffold, 
until they had it all up there. Then they also put the ’Possum there 
on top. He was very glad. In the evening the Wolf came back to 
where the dead beast was, to look for it; but none was there. He 
searched all about. By chance he happened near the edge of the 
water (where the scaffold had been made, above the river); and he saw 
the ’Possum’s shadow in the water. He jumped in and dove, (but 
got nothing.) Then he climbed out on the bank again, and looked 
around. Then he jumped back into the water. He dove and came 
out. He bit among the floating leaves to see where the shadow was. 
The Possum sitting up above laughed so hard that his slobber fell down. 
(Since then opossums have always had this habit of grinning and 
slobbering.) It dripped into the water, and the Wolf looked up. He 
begged a little meat of the "Possum. Said he, ‘Throw me down a 
little piece! I'll eat it and pretend I am dead, then we can laugh about 
it.” (The ’Possum threw him a little piece.) ‘‘Throw me down a 
bigger piece, and I'll grab it and fall down,” said the Wolf. (When 
*Possum threw him another piece,) he fell down, lay a little while, then 
got up. ‘Now throw me a still bigger piece, and I'll say I am dead 
for certain, and we will laugh,” said he. ‘‘Throw me down a great big 
piece, and I'll fall down,” said he. (The ’Possum held out a big piece, 
and asked him if that would do.) ‘Oh, yes! that’s enough,” said the 
Wolf. Then he rose again, and again said, ‘‘Now throw down that 
great big piece, and I’ll pretend to die for certain when I eat it, and 
we will laugh.’”” Now the ’Possum held out a big bony joint, (and 
asked him if that woulddo.) ‘‘Oh, yes! certainly,” said Wolf. Then 
he threw it down, the Wolf grabbed it, swallowed it, and fell down. 
And he really did die, never to rise again. 


NOTES 


1. Mrs. Owl used this corruption of the English ‘‘opossum”’ all through her 
story. It was the only word she had for the animal. 

. yederé® PERSIMMON; isu*® TREE. 

. RApA*- UNDER; -Afik- SITTING OR STANDING IN POSITION. 

. -tcwa"- stem TO REST. 

. ma- demonstrative THAT; -ére stem TO COME; verb very irregular. 

. depé’™ ONE; kApA(ere) UNDER; -re predicative element. 

. yé"(re) stem EAT; ka’ni stem SEE; -de imperative. 
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. tdin-, tan-, interrogative prefix How? -dé* 2d person, interrogative. 
. SAR MOUNTAIN, HILL; hdpki up. 

10. 
23. 
12. 
£5. 
14. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
$1. 
22. 
22. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


27 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 


ya, 2d person pronoun; éci’rik(héri) stem RUN; -ho emphatic. 

yap TREE. 

SA DOWNWARD, -ore COMES. 

-ha- 1st person plural pronoun, subject. 

orére TO RUN; TO GO. 

duk- DOWN ON THE GROUND. 

duk- DOWN; wéri(re) TO DIE. 

si’/*pa KNIFE. 

méwa* SINGING. 

td"st DOG; stirie WILD. 

hi" ABOUT SOMETHING. 

mA-, Ist person subject, intransitive; -stehe" limitative. 

wit BEAST; wé’yE DEAD. 

hanaure WE SHALL GO; hd’ni’re WE SHALL SEE. 

kEpi'ki THEN WHERE. 

atci’"(re) LITTLE. 

hi’*t FACE. 

kéraha GO ON; himii*(re) TO ROAST; (y)(m)d"di EAT, imperative. 

piki’i stem FLY UP; tii onomatopoetic, representing the whirr of fluttering 
birds. 

ini stem HEAR; maAtzu*, motti®, locative used as temporal; yd- possibly for 
yA- 2d person pronoun. 

Wi'*si a fierce monster in Catawba mythology, whom Wolf tells ’Possum 
to blame for the noise, so as to frighten away a possible helper. 

tci’rik stem RUN; -sere Ist person subjective pronoun. 

-ti subjective case-ending. The use of this, however, is not always 
consistent. 


. wé"(hare) TO CRY. 
34- 
35- 
. -kk- doubled for rhetorical effect. 
37: 
38. 
39- 


40. 
41. 
42. 
43- 
44. 
45- 
46. 
47- 
48. 
49. 


yap Wood; ko‘ko(re) TO BREAK. 
hani’* demonstrative THIS. 


mi'cru stem TO BE FRIGHTENED; ¢ci’rik- stem RUN. 

agré’ SOME, A FEW. 

hi’a®, hi’ya*, SCAFFOLD, — an affair like a cache, erected upon poles, 
to preserve household effects, etc.; common among all the South- 
eastern tribes. 

widyo MEAT; literally, BEAST FLESH. 

kdi" stem TO CUT, reduplicated; 7’pana ALL. 

musére TO BE GLAD (ndémusdre I AM GLAD). 

-ka'ni- stem TO SEE. 

yd"ye WATER. 

hi'*da SHADOW; ya) WATER; miuwA* LYING IN; kd’ni SEE. 

wd"(here) TO JUMP. 

hapa'wa" JUMP OUT; dtgre BACK. 

buruk OVER AGAIN. 

yaép TREE, WOOD. 
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50. krémo" THERE; bé(here) TO BITE, reduplicated; kd’ni SEE. 
51. hd(here) TOLAUGH, reduplicated ; (ha)tco intensive; kEwa* SITTING THERE. 
52. Introductory conjunctive. 

53. hitcEpd" SLOBBER; huktcé"(here) TO DROP DOWN. 

54. yd" WATER. 

55. hdur(ere) TO LOOK AT. 

56. mdh(ere) TO ASK. 

57. hukdi* THROW DOWN; detcd*(re) I EAT; dawére I DIE. 

58. wartp(ere) TO GRAB. 

59. EntsAk SURELY, FOR CERTAIN. 

60. -tEré BIG. 

61. himba’ ves! rhetorically emphasized. 

62. patki’"(re) BIG. 

63. uri’ri’, orére WENT; wéri(re) TO DIE. 


3. THE PIG OUTWITS THE WOLF 


Ta*sisdrie wi'tkera" hinti® idtko"yA’, ‘‘ Y4ponihérimuthdéde 
Wolf invited Pig, he said to him, ‘‘Upona certain day, come 
Unik‘ tdriti/"ya' tcédyi hadrddi’re? «tnik‘ hanatére.” Uniat‘ 
and apple ripe alot are over there, and we will go get Then 
some.”” 
uré’‘rihéhe®.  Wi'tkerA® hinuki’"t hddye. UniAt‘ tA*sistrieki™t 
he went, indeed. Theinvited one the Pig came. Then the Wolf 


uta, ‘“‘Detbé’tcAtcuntare.”’ UniAt' wi’tkerA"kit utA®* ta*sistrieki’"t 
said, ‘‘I have already been there!”’ Then the invited one said (to the) Wolf, 
itko"yA’, ‘‘ YApanihérimuthdéde.”’ UniAt' urériy4pkuse* moraya- 


he told him, ‘Upon a certain day come.” And he went (when) did 
that day 

thohé".4 UniAt' wi’tkera"ki’t utA*, ‘ Détbé’tcatcuntdre.’’ UniAt‘ 
come. And the inviter said, ‘‘I have already been there.’”” Then 

ta"sistirieki’t utA®, ‘‘ YApanimithdéde.”” UniAt‘ uré’ri yapkusémora’yat 

the Wolf said, “‘On a certain day come.” And _ he went (when) the day came; 

uré’rehohé®. UniAt' tAsistrieki’t utA*, ‘‘ Detbé’tc4tcuntare.”’ 

he went, indeed. And the Wolf said, ‘I have already been there.” 

UniAt' wi’tkerA"ki’"t utA*, “‘YApaniramithdédde.” UniAt’ huka’t 
Then the invited one said, ‘Ona certain day come.” And now 


ta%sistiriekit éhahé"*. Unika’n yApkusé@’mora’yat mora’hye"*. 


the Wolf did not like it. And so (when) the day came, he went. 
StiksathA.5 “Ehé’m'! Huka’tyintcAraha’ya.’’® UniAt* 
He stepped into “Ehém'‘! Now I shall have to eat you!” And 
the house. 
wi'tkerA"ki*t utA*, ‘‘Ya"pEsAthasa’re? hikwa"atcéreka’de hukaha’ 
the inviter said, “*Do be seated a little while, just now 


niya"hérisatcére. Unik‘ datc4*naw4p4™sutkare® Gnfk‘ kufikA- 


I am engaged in cooking. And I will eat a big mess, and so 
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ditrémiréyihifi’k® kufikat y4"wapA™ydre.’2® UniAt'  ttisEpasét 


I shall be bigger, and so you will have a And a cooking-pot 
big mess.” 
patki’™" kusdayat yAd"ye pa™hakus4” hérotcutri’ye.* UniAt' 
big standing (with) water was full, boiling hard. And 
wi tkera® hinuki’"t tera"rérA ‘hati’ rie. Ké*hiyat __ tcirikhéri 
the inviter Pig went outside. After a while running 
suksdhati’rie TA*sistirieki® Utko"yA*, ‘Ye  tcitcoyi’"ha*4ure.”’™ 
he entered the The Wolf he told him, ‘People a whole lot are coming!" 
house. 
UniAt’ tA*sistiriekit utA*, ‘‘Ta’tcarii?” UniAt’ witkerA"ki’t 
And the Wolf said, “Where (shall And the inviter 
I go)?” 
utA', ‘‘Ha’wekaéna’‘ire.”"® Tiisepa"se patki’™ yAa"ye pA"kusd 
said, “TI will hide you!” The cooking-pot big (with) full standing, 
water 
hdrotcékusati’rie hakpa™*hé"!® sakpa*hAkusdhye™. UniAt‘ {tus hi* 
boiling hard standing, the lid over it was standing. And (a) pot-hook 
wotcyA tisEpA"seki’® hiketcéhye™. UniAt' dugrétha 
using, (took the cooking-pot, he set it down. Then he looked back, 


it off the fire) 
utA*, ‘HAanthédde hauka’é’nai’re.’”’ Unit’ skwa’iikheEmordhye?."” 


said, ‘*Here come, I will hide you.” And he rose and went. 
UniAt‘ hakpa*heki’" kAraphA.'8 TaA*sisurieki® wep‘ha” 

Then the lid he slipped off. The Wolf he grabbed 
tiisEpa"sé® tuka’ehA®. Hakpa*heki’® sakpé"hahyé® ~ Uni’k‘ 
(in the) cooking- _he put him in it. The lid he put over (the And 

pot pot). 
warihé*. 
he (the Wolf) 
died. 


The Wolf invited the Pig, saying, ‘‘Upon a certain day come to 
visit me. Over there (where I live) are a lot of ripe apples, and we will 
get them.” Then he did go. The Pig who was invited came (to the 
Wolf's house), and the Wolf said, ‘‘I have already been there (and back 
again).’’ (But he had not been there at all.) Then the guest said to 
the Wolf, ‘‘Upon a certain day come (and visit me).’” And when that 
day came, he went. Then the host (the Pig) said, ‘I have already 
been there.”” (He lied, as the Wolf had at the first.) Then the Wolf 
said again, ‘‘On a certain day come (and visit me).’”” And when that 
day came, (the Pig) went. And the Wolf said, ‘I have already been 
there.’’ Then the guest said, ‘‘Ona certain day come (and visit me).”’ 
But now the Wolf was angry. And so when that day came, he went. 
He entered the house. “‘Ahem! Now I shall have to eat you up 
(instead).’’ Then the host said, ‘‘Do be seated a little while! Just 
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at present I am cooking. And I will eat a big mess so that I shall be 
bigger; and (when you eat me,) you will have a big meal.” And a 
big cooking-pot was standing near, full of hard-boiling water. Then 
the host, the Pig, went outside. Pretty soon he returned, running. 
He cried to the Wolf, “‘A crowd of people are coming this way” Now 
the Wolf said, ‘‘Where, indeed, (shall I go)?”’ And the host said, “I 
will hide you!”” The big pot was standing near by, full of hard-boiling 
water, and the lid was over it. Taking a pot-hook, he (the Pig) took 
the pot off the fire and put it on the floor. Looking back (over his 
shoulder,) he shouted, ‘‘ Here, come quick! I will hide you!”” And the 
Wolf jumped up and went towards him. And (the Pig) slipped the lid 
off (the pot). Then he grabbed the Wolf and shoved him into the 
pot, and put the lid on top. And the Wolf died. 


NOTES 


. turi® FRUIT, APPLE; 7’"ya RIPE. 

. hadihi’* THERE, demonstrative. 

. yap DAY; -kusd(re) TO STAND. 

ma demonstrative; or(ere) TO COME; héhye* affirmative. 
. suk HOUSE. 

huka’t Now; yintca*- I EAT YOU. 

yA"pEsd® CHAIR, SEAT. 

. datcé" I EAT; wapd"* A GREAT DEAL OF SOMETHING. 

. di- 1; tro(tEré) BIG; mirdyi MORE. 

. -yure 2d person subjective pronoun. 

. itis POT. The Catawbastill make clay pots, some with lids for cooking, 
. pd*hoha adjective FULL; kusd STANDING. 

. héro(re) TO BOIL; tcu(re) INTENSIVE. 

. tcéyi A GREAT MANY. 

. héwEkdi HIDE. 

. hékpa™ LID OF A POT. 

. SEWGHR TO GET UP. 

. -rAp- stem TO CATCH HOLD OF (wArup PAIN, BITE). 


CON Aun P&S N 


~~ = = = St tt ot 
ons aM & WN FO 


4. HOW THE GHOSTS WERE HEARD DANCING! 


Istc’nA! udniyAt? é6wehé"** himtsneEr4ha terafiké** is4he™ 


My mother told me (that) she (and) my father were standing outdoors 
witcaurére depé™* hatkuhA  h&kutcf*. Uniat‘  i’swahidak5 
evening one after sunset. And river across 
yé"yé'se"bé’® = korand4kimatéi*? = ye"pA*  ituskéheka’te® tcdk 
people ancient where they had lived at somebody drum was beating very much 


1 This short narrative refers to an old village-site on the southeastern bank of the 
Catawba River, not far from the present Catawba village. It is not unlikely that the 
singing and dancing might have been also attributed to a class of wood-nymphs or fairies 
in Catawba folk-lore, known as yésurié* (‘people wild'’), who were believed to inhabit 
the dense forests. 
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inEhé?.'°  Onikan™ huka’t = i’nikimunttt” hi’ye"pa™*eh4he*. 
heard it. And then now even where they heard it there was nobody (there), 


My mother told me that she and my father were standing outside 
the door one evening just after sunset. And from across the river, 
where there used to be an ancient Indian village, they could hear 
somebody drumming very hard (and people dancing and singing). 
But there was nobody over there, where all the noise came from. 


NOTES 


. tcitct-nA* MOTHER MY, usual form in vocabulary. 

ut- stem; niyA* incorp. subj. obj. 

. owA* independent 3d personal form. 

. tErd- OUT; -Afik- TO BE SITTING OR STANDING. 

. tswé"* RIVER; -hidk ACROSS, OVER. 

. yé"ye substantive PEOPLE; duplicated ye MAN; se"bé’ ANCIENT. 
. kére(re) (THEY) WENT; Gki WHERE; matu® locative AT. 

. ye"bA MAN; -pA SOME. 

g. itus- PoT; literally, PoT DRUM. 

10. 7’n- stem. 

11. Introductory conjunction. 

12. in- HEAR; -ki locative demonstrative; muntu- form of mati, locative. 
13. ye" PERSON; pa"*ehd- ANY NoT (cf. Note 17, p. 322). 


Aun kW ND 


coos! 





GENERAL FOLK-LORE NOTES 


yé" weyA" yere DEAD PEOPLE’S ROAD, the Rainbow (yé" ye® MAN; wé’yA DEAD). 

nyt™isEwdpere SUN CHANGING (nyii"ti SUN, sEwdp(ere) TO CHANGE), the 
change in the phases of the moon believed to be caused by the sun. 

Wériwe ONE WHO NEVER DIES, the chief deity believed in by the Catawba, 
corresponding to God. 

Wi’"si the name of a fierce creature in mythology. 

yéstirie PEOPLE WILD (ye PERSON, stéirie WILD). These are the dwarf fairies 
who dwell in the woods. 

him vérimodué® WHERE IT OPENS UP (hi’/"vare TO OPEN OR WIDEN OUT, -mati’, 
(-modi*) locative WHERE). This is the sky world or heaven, where 
Wériwe dwells, also the home of the dead. 

wapitnutisEsa® STAR WITH TAIL (wdpitni* STAR), COMET. This is believed 
to be a sign of coming war. Mrs. Owl remembers how her father, just 
before the Civil War, saw a big comet in the north, and pronounced it a 
sign of what later actually came to pass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NO-TONGUE, A MANDAN TALE 


BY GEORGE F. WILL 


THIs story was told by James Holding Eagle, a young Mandan 
Indian, who learned it from his mother, Scattered-Corn Woman, one 
of the few living full-blood Mandans. It is what he called a “ four- 
nights’ story;”’ that is, one which takes for the telling four long winter 
evenings, when the young people gather around the old lady after 
the evening work is done. 

He says that it is a Mandan story which has been told among them 
for many years. We find, however, the same story in both the Arikara 
and Pawnee myths of Dorsey, only in fragmentary form, or broken 
up into several short tales. The story as here given is about half of 
the whole tale, although it forms an almost complete story in itself. 
The remainder of the story tells of No-Tongue’s deeds and renown, 
acquired among his people in the village. It has not as yet been 
taken down. 

At a certain village headed by a certain chief there once lived a 
man and his wife and their two children, — the elder a girl; the other 
one (some two years younger), about seven or eight years old, a boy. 
The woman used to leave the village and go into the woods to do her 
work of preparing and dressing hides. One day the man followed her 
to a lonely spot in the woods, and killed her. He cut off one leg, and 
hid the rest of the body. The leg he smeared with the hair and blood 
of a deer, then he built a fire and cooked it. 

After a while, the two children came that way, and their father gave 
them their mother’s flesh to eat. Then he left them and went back 
to the village. After a while, the children also returned to the village. 
There they found themselves avoided by all. Their father had given 
out the report that they had killed their mother and eaten her flesh. 

The chief soon called a council to decide what should be done with 
the children. After some debate, it was determined that they should 
be taken by the police out into the woods and lost. So the next day 
the police took the two children a long ways into the woods, and left 
them there without food. The children wandered around for several 
days, living on berries and such roots as they could find. Then, finally, 
they made their way back to the village again. Once more the children 
were taken far into the woods and abandoned by the police; but after 
much suffering, they returned once again to the village. 

Then a council was again called; and it was decided, at their father’s 
urgent plea, to lose the children once more, and then to leave the 
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village, and move inland for a long stay. So once more the children 
were taken far into the woods and left; and that night all the inhabit- 
ants of the village packed up their belongings and went away. 

The boy and girl wandered around for many days, barely subsisting 
on berries and roots. Then, at last, hungry and tired, they got back 
to the village, only to find it deserted, with no food to be found. 
They cried about the village for some time, and at last found the trail 
which their people had left. This trail they followed for several days, 
and finally, exhausted and almost dead with hunger, came to the 
tepees of their people. It was evening, and they ventured to enter 
an old and much worn tepee on the outskirts of the camp. Within 
wasa poor old woman. When she saw them, though she recognized who 
they were, she felt sorry, and asked them in and gave them food. 

Then she told them that she would hide them for a day or so, but 
that all the people were against them, and they must go away. She 
told them to go back to the village on the river-bank, and told them 
how to find her house. In the house, she said, was a cache; and she 
gave directions for finding it. In the cache were corn, beans, squashes, 
and fat, with dishes, robes, and such utensils as were needed for sewing 
and cooking. In some way, however, the presence of the children in 
the camp was suspected; and the police were sent around to search 
every tepee. When they came to the old woman’s house, she sat by 
the door. They asked her if the children were inside, and she did not 
answer. Then they entered, and found them. 

The chief and the head men debated for a long time as to what 
should be done with the boy and girl this time; and finally it was 
decided to send them back to the old village with the police, and give 
orders to have them killed there. So, on the following day, the police 
took the two and went back. But when they came to the village, they 
felt sorry for them and did not want tokill them. Sothey rolled the two 
children tightly in a large heavy hide, and bound it firmly round the 
middle with a thong. The bundle thus made they placed on the very 
edge of a high, steep bank, at the base of which were many stones. To 
the bundle they fastened another cord, which they tied to a stake, so 
that, if the bundle rolled off, it would hang suspended over the edge 
of the bank. 

Thus they left the children, who could do nothing to help themselves, 
and who were so placed that the slightest stirring might cause them 
to go over the edge. The boy and girl cried almost continuously, 
stopping only now and then to caution each other against struggling 
or moving. A long time they lay thus, weeping, and wondering what 
they had done to deserve such a fate. Then by and by they heard a 
crying from the direction of the village. At first they thought that 
it was people; but as it came nearer, they recognized it as the howling 
of a dog. 
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It was a very old dog, whose teeth were nearly worn out; and 
she was very weak. The dog came up, and began to chew on the 
thong which fastened the children to the stake. She chewed for a 
long time, crying, and resting occasionally; and all the time the children 
were fearful, lest they be pushed over the edge. Finally the dog began 
to chew on the thong which bound the hide, and the children were still 
more fearful. But, as the dog chewed, she pulled on the bundle, and 
gradually drew it back from the edge of the bluff. At last she broke 
the thong, and the hide loosened. The little girl was able to get out, 
and help the little boy out. 

Then they started back to the village to look for the old woman’s 
house; and as they went along, the old dog (which they had thankfully 
petted and caressed) followed them. They had no trouble in finding 
the old woman’s house, and they found the cache just as she had de- 
scribed it. From it they got robes, utensils, and food enough to 
last them for some time; and the old dog was not forgotten. 

For a long time they lived thus in the old woman’s house, going out 
in the daytime to gather roots and berries, and returning at night. 
After a time, however, the weather began to grow colder; and the 
girl suggested that they go down into the bottom-land and build them- 
selves a winter house in the woods. So they went down, and built a 
very little house, — just big enough for themselves and the dog. They 
built it just like the earth lodges, with a frame of poles covered with 
grass and then with earth; and in it they were snug and warm. 

By this time, however, their food taken from the cache was gone, 
and they began to be very hungry. All the berries were dried up; and 
they could not dig roots, because the ground was frozen and the snow 
was coming. So they had to live entirely on the berries from the wild 
roses. They lived thus for some time. Every day, as they went out 
to gather rose-berries, they noticed how thick the rabbits were: so 
one day the little boy told his sister to make him a bow. The next day 
the sister worked at the bow, and finally succeeded in making a small 
one which he could handle. Then the little boy went out with his 
bow, and practised a great deal. Finally, on the first day, he managed 
to kill one rabbit, which he took home to his sister. She dressed the 
rabbit, and saved the skin. After this, the boy kept on hunting with 
his bow, and soon became a good hunter, and would bring in a number 
of rabbits every day. 

Thus they lived along comfortably for some time, together with the 
old dog. One day the boy got close to a wolf on the edge of the bank, 
and managed to kill it. He dragged it home, and they made a robe 
from its hide. 

One day, after thinking for a long time, the girl told her brother 
that she thought he ought to go up on the hill and fast and pray, as 
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the warriors do. In that way, they might get many good things, and 
good spirits would come tohim. The boy did not understand what she 
meant at first; but she explained it to him, and he agreed to go. They 
had plenty of rabbits on hand, so that he did not need to hunt. 

So the sister took the rabbit-skins and made him warm mittens 
and other warm things to wear, for it was very cold. Then she told 
him to remember whatever appeared to him, and, if he was asked for 
anything, he must at once give it. So, after dressing warm, he went 
up on a high hill before sunrise, and stood there all day, fasting and 
praying. Meanwhile the sister sat at home in the house. She was 
sorry for her brother, all alone and cold on the hill, and he was so little. 
And she cried all day. 

When he came back at night, she asked him if he had seen anything; 
but he said that he had not. The next day he went again, very early, 
as before, and stood on the hill all day; and his sister staid at home and 
cried. That night, when his sister asked him if he had seen anything, 
he said that he had. He said that two men came to him out of the air, 
just as the sun was coming up. Oneof them asked him for something; 
but he did not just understand him, and, before he could answer, the 
man said to his companion, “‘ He does not want to give it.”” And they 
disappeared before he could answer. As they went away, they sang a 
song. 

The next morning the little boy prepared to go up on the hill again. 
His sister told him, if the men came again, to quickly give them what 
they asked for. So he went up on the hill, and again the men came 
just as the sun was rising. One man asked him for his tongue. The 
little boy took his knife with one hand, and tried to pull out his 
tongue with the other. But it always slipped from his fingers, and 
he could not hold it. And again the two men disappeared. As they 
went, they sang the same song. 

When the boy told his sister what had happened, she got a little 
stick and made it very sharp. In the morning, when the little boy 
was ready to go up on the hill, she gave him the stick, and told him 
to stick it through his tongue when the men came, and then he could 
pull it out and cut it off easily. So the little boy went up on the hill; 
and his sister cried and cried at the thought of her poor little brother 
having to cut off his tongue. The men came once more, just at sun- 
rise; and one of them again asked the little boy for his tongue. He 
pierced his tongue with the sharp stick, and thus was able to pull 
it out. He cut it off and handed it to the man. Then the man said, 
“That is a brave man! No one can get the best of him.” And he 
said to the boy, “I will make you a great hunter and warrior, and you 
will be very powerful.” Then the two men went away as before, 
singing the same song. 
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The little boy went back to his sister, crying, and with the blood 
running out of his mouth and over his clothes. His sister cried more 
than ever when she saw him. Butshe washed him up, and made him 
as comfortable as she could. He felt very bad for several days, but 
after that he was all right again. 

One night there came two strange persons to their lodge, and the 
boy asked his sister to wait on them. After eating, these men went 
out without saying a word to them. Then the boy began to hunt 
again, and one day, on the edge of a high bluff, he met two men. 
They spoke to him, and said that they were the two men who came 
to his lodge one night, and they said they had a nice meal. They told 
him that they had been killed under that bluff, and that they made 
their home there now; that they knew all the hardships which he and 
his sister had endured; and that they were the ones who helped them 
get through all this hardship. They continued to talk to the boy, 
saying they knew that two persons had come to him when he was on 
the hill. The one that had promised to make him powerful was the 
Sun, they said, the other one was the Moon. The Sun would do all 
that he had promised; but No-Tongue must be very careful, for. the 
Sun wanted him to die young. The Moon, they said, would help 
him, and keep him from being killed. 

Then the two men said they would continue to help No-Tongue 
(for such he was henceforth called) and his sister. They told him 
that they would get all the spirits together, and make a big buffalo 
corral. They said he must go out and pick out a place for the corral 
on the next day, and then come and show them where it was. After 
this, the two men went away. 

On the following day, No-Tongue went out and picked a place for a 
corral in a deep coulee, ending in a sort of pocket. Then he took the 
men to see the place. They told him that he and his sister must 
stay in the house the next day while the spirits built the corral. So 
the next day the boy and the girl staid in the house. Toward evening, 
the two men came to them, and told them that the corral was done. 
But they said that the scaffolds for the meat were to be built the next 
day, in the woods around the house, and that they must neither go out 
nor look out. 

On the following day, then, the two remained shut up in the house 
again. And all day they heard a great clamor, — chopping and 
hammering, and the sound of many voices, laughing, joking, and giving 
directions to one another. At night they went out, and saw new meat- 
scaffolds in every direction as far as they could see. Then the two 
men came again, and told the children that the first drive would be 
made on the next day, and that a drive would be made on each day 
for four days. During this time, the children must remain inside; 
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but each night some of the choicest meat would be placed at their 
door. Also there would be a white buffalo each day in the herd, and 
the skin would be placed each night at the door. The rest of the 
meat would be placed on the scaffolds. The two men said that all 
the birds were going to help them drive the buffalo into the corral. 

For the next four days the children remained inside, as they had 
been told. Each day they heard a great noise of birds and the tramp- 
ing and bellowing of the trapped herds; and each night choice pieces 
of meat were placed at the door, where they could reach them from 
within. 

On the fifth day, the children came out of the lodge and found the 
scaffolds everywhere covered with meat, ready cut up, and hung up 
out of reach of the wolves. At their door they found the four white 
buffalo-skins. They talked over for a long time what they should do 
with these skins. Finally they decided to save three of them to give 
to the chief of their people. The other one they gave to the old dog 
who had saved their lives, and had since been so faithful to them. 
They fixed up a nice soft bed of it for her. 

Soon the two men came again to the children. They told No- 
Tongue that his people were starving, and that they were going to try 
to come to their old village on the river again. They told the children 
to prepare everything, and get ready to receive their people and divide 
the meat among them. 

Meanwhile the people out on the prairie broke camp, and started 
to move back. They were nearly starved, and had to travel very 
slowly on account of the old people, the women, and the children, 
who were hardly able to walk. The chief decided to send a party 
ahead to try and find some food: so nine of the young men were picked, 
and they went on ahead as fast as they could. The young men came 
to the village after a long, hard march. The two men had told the 
children of their coming, and the children had everything ready to 
receive them. The young men came to the edge of the bank, and saw 
the smoke from the children’s house. They wondered who it could be, 
living there in the woods. They feared it might be enemies; but they 
were so hungry that they decided to go and find out anyhow. So 
they started out, and soon came to the children’s house. It was now 
night. The children invited them in, and gave them the food prepared. 
The two men had given No-Tongue full instructions as to what he 
should do and what was going to happen all the time. 

On the following day, the children gave the young men what 
pemmican they could carry to take back to the rest of the people. 

They travelled fast, and got the pemmican back to their people as 
quick as they could. All were nearly starved, yet the pemmican 
magically increased as it was used up, until every one was fully fed. 
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After being thus refreshed, and having heard the young men’s story 
of the abundance of food at the children’s camp, the people pressed 
on rapidly. 

The two men kept No-Tongue warned as to the movements of the 
people, and told him what to do when they came. So the two children, 
at the suggestion of the men, prepared a great pot of soup for their 
father, when he should come to their house. At last the people 
arrived and the children received them. Then No-Tongue divided 
the scaffolds of meat, giving an allotted portion to each household. 
To the chief he also gave the three white-buffalo robes. 

After this, the father came to the house of the children. To him 
they gave the soup, and kept urging him to eat, until he had finished 
it all. In his half-starved condition, the effects were deadly. The 
father began to be sick before he left their house, and he died before 
he could get back to the place where the people were camped. 

For several days the people were busy taking care of their meat. 
Then they moved back to the old village on the bluff. The chief was 
very good to No-Tongue, and wished him to marry his daughter and 
take his own house, saying that he would build himself a new one. 
Shortly after the people moved back to the village, No-Tongue and 
his sister moved back also, taking with them the faithful old dog. 

No-Tongue caused it to be announced that he wished to find out 
to whom the old dog belonged. Then he led her out into the open place 
in the village, and all the old women assembled there. They each 
took their turn, calling to the dog and talking to her; but she lay 
drowsing, and paid no attention to any of them. Finally all had tried, 
but one very poor old woman. She declared she did not believe that 
it could be her dog; for her dog was so old that it must have died 
long ago. However, her friends persuaded her to try. She went out 
and spoke to the dog from quite a distance, and the dog paid no 
attention. Then she approached nearer and called, and the dog 
roused up. Still nearer she went, and kept calling. The dog stood 
up, and, as the old woman approached, ran to her with every sign of 
gladness and recognition. So to this old woman, No-Tongue gave 
the white-buffalo robe which had been allotted to the old dog. 


BISMARCK, N. DAK. 
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PARAGUAY NATIVE POETRY 
BY RUDOLPH SCHULLER 


IN very few parts of South America does the native poetry offer so 
interesting and great a field for philological and folkloristic studies as 
in the Republic of Paraguay, where, notwithstanding the conquer- 
ors’ introduction of the Spanish language three centuries and a half 
ago, the Paraguayos still continue to think and feel in Guarani. This 
is the only language spoken in their homes and among themselves. 
Spanish continues to be an acquired speech,! and is mostly spoken by 
the higher classes; while the lower classes, the great majority of the 
Paraguay nation, always and everywhere use their own language. 

The influence of the Guarani may be noted in all manifestations 
of the social and political? life of the Paraguayos, especially in spon- 
taneous intellectual productions of the Paraguay ‘‘trovatore,” a 
great factor in that country, and one that unquestionably furnishes 
the most interesting materials for the study of the Paraguay mind. 

To this class of materials also belong the following verses, mostly 
improvisations, which I have copied from an unpublished original 
manuscript? in the Library of the British Museum in London. 

The accents given by the different authors of the verses are not very 
regular. However, they correspond more or less accurately to those 
employed by Father Ruiz de Montoya.‘ 


~ nasal. 

~~... . . nasal and guttural (palatal?). 

SS Le ee 

¥, . . . . . the special sound of the Guaranf tongue, as in Mon- 


da-y, signifying in this combination ‘‘water’’ or 
“river;”’ similar to that of the Mapuche language 
described by Dr. Lenz.§ 

or’ . . . » word-accent. 


1 Dr. Manuel Dominguez, a learned Paraguayo, says, “‘It is not our language; it is a 
borrowed language.” 

2 The Guarani tongue, however, is sometimes used by members of Parliament, espe- 
cially in lively debates, where they use strong language and forget the proprieties of the 
situation. 

*Cod. Add. 27, 601, folio, 276 ff., letter nineteenth century. Purchased of Mr. 
Ouseley, March 23, 1867. Not mentioned by Count of Vifiaza, Bibliografia Espaftola de 
Lenguas Indigenas de América (Madrid, Rivadeneyra, 1892). See Don Pascual Gayangos, 
Catalogue of the Spanish MSS., etc., vol. ii, pp. 534-536. 

4 Guarant Grammar (Madrid, Sanchez, 1640), reprinted by Dr. Platzmann (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1876), and in the same year reproduced by Viscount [of Porto Seguro (F. A. 
de Varnhagen) in Vienna. 

5 Estudios Araucanos, Santiago de Chile (Cervantes, 1895), pp. 6-7. 











GUARANI 


Fol. 263. 
nde menda rire cart, 
ahasé nde régue ribil; 
nde mé rechavo ocard, 
ambuaci hae afie mondii. 


apahed fiemomboriahd, 
nde rorietei rechavo; 
afiete nderecha gauvo, 
nde menda rire caaru. 


cherehé remaémir1, 
che pia rori miri; 
haete hoa pérami, 
ahasa nde réguéribii. 


nde guipiy hae nderd, 
fiaimoa ymbopayepi 
anga pihiupe oyahu, 
nde mé rechavo ocard. 


Cherete poriahu oririi 
che pia yepe ostsii 
cheremimbota rupi ay), 
ambua ci hae afiemondii. 


nde fio fiote mbae y4ra, 
ygnacia fieegird; 
ndeyraco ajfie pirii 
amonde a6éhu chara. 


Gulrami cuehe ea 4ru, 
Opurahéy tufieépoi, 

che sefiora omombeuai, 
che hegui he saraimaha. 


Mitami Jesus cheyara, 
Co 4ra pipé nunga; 
ybape rehoraé, 
Mitami Jesus orey4ra. 


Guira curahi Mimbi, 
curahi recei omaé ndibaé 
lot rembirecé tabi, 
Oyerob4 guacicue maé. 


Paraguay Native Poetry 


SPANISH 


después de tu casamiento, 
yo me pasé por tu puerta; 
al ver tu esposo en la mesa, 
me da susto y sentimiento. 


con tristeza me lamento, 
viendo tan alegre estaba; 
pues mucho menos echaba, 
después de tu casamiento. 


cuando me diera una vista, 
se alegra mi corazon; 

y por la buena (0)casion, 
yo me pasé por tu puerta. 


Tu padre y tu hermanita 
parece que envenenado 

de contento est4 bafiado 

al ver tu esposo en la mesa. 


Temblando mi triste cuerpo, 
se muere mi coraz6én; 

por causa de la ocasién 

me da susto y sentimiento. 


Vos sola duefia adsoto (?) 
Dojfia Ignacia Lenguasa; 
todavia no me pasa 
vestir fresada de luto. 


Pajarito que ayer tarde 
cantaba con un silbido, 
anunciando que mi dama, 
que de mi ya se ha olvidado. 


Mi sefior Nifio Jests, 
como si fuera este dia; 

tu subistes en los cielos, 
Nuestro Sefior nifio Jesus. 


Pajaro del sol silvano, 
que siempre mira al sol; 
como la muger de Lot, 
no vuelva mirar en vano. 








+ * 
Fols. 264-265. 


Primera. Suena el clarin muy sonoro 
haé o publica ne nacimiento. 
haé entero los firmamentos. 
se alegraron de tal modo 
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ha ofiehendu abe en los coros 
aquel suave repique; 

y los angeles repiten 
haé oporadubo oyoupé 
mbaépa mundope oimé 
el dia en que tu naciste. 













































Segunda. Tu nacimiento confiesa 
ha opa mbaé yaicuaabo 
héy de que nderechabo 
el sol para y embelleza 
y para mayor grandeza 
6 luz de la medidiana 
aquella estrella temprana 
a dar noticia a la gente 
esa noche de repente 
repicaron las campana(s). 





Tercera. Nacié la fragante rosa 
6 nasé entero ivoti 
enterovite ypot! 
el dia que nacié esa rosa 
otra planta olorosa 
o nacé de su(s) verdores 
con dibujados primores 
mbaé mopipo noimeyche 
el dia que de renasé 
nacieron todas las flores. 


Cuarta. Pues el dia que 4 nacido 
por cierto ofiemonberi 
oye hecha naé ofiehendié 
que canta ruin sefior 
y para mayor primor 
ofiehenduabe en las campafia(s) 
una voz alta, y extrafia 
al poner el sol su brillo 
opuraheyramo un silguerillo 
en sombra de un verde ramo. 


* 


* + 
Fol. 265 recto. 


Primero. En el campo de cupido 
una escritura 6 otorga 
por no que acé ofienred4 
en la carrera alvertido 
la plata osé de testigo 
oiti éboto haé abi 
aquel que mira nobé 

haé peyo Ape peipord 

pero épaichante hacaé 

él amor, y la interés. 









Segundo. 


Tercero. 





Cuarto. 


Fol. 266. 


VOL, XXVI.—NO. 
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Con mucha desconfianza 
el amor oicuaa de fijo 
oime hagiid acé chimico 
por motivo dela plata 
porque 6 querido quayaca 
haé of ipipi todo el poder 
pero al fin quiso romper 
era deber el prodigio 

bajo de mucho quimico 
se apostaron de correr. 


Ndaiporibey maichabé 

con las mafias 6 hadcuepé 
el amor of taquicuipe 

haé la interes tenondé 

ya pues que éfemoi orompé 
de pies firme sin resvalo 

sin otro mayor embargo 

y remedio vel cuepe 
opitagui taquicuipe 

el amor mont6é a caballo. 


En fin con muchas ablillas 
ofieforma una disputa 

el amor echo sin culta 

ha 6formase una guerrilla 
entre enredos, y ropillas 
ha ose icontrape el juez 

se piché hasta después 
day catubey ni ofieémi 
upegiii 6u acanandi 

a pies gané la interes. 


* * 


espuelita mi rodaja, eicutu 
nepaquere ya yacca tatu, pudiera 
yaicocoatu metere matu esmere yayocatu. 


mamahita henupa agelito herpue asucena 


Na pehechaipa en la moneda el mememero 
seno y dos medio rahiha la 

porcion en 12. tantos se eneiwa 

oymene una bandera dibujada 

en letra viva esa plata mas 

cueida na pehehapa su valor 

oymene cada boton estrella 

palma y oliva. 

102.—22 
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venir palomita unjan con 
el valor de un real maihatamo 
Alo jornal ehepope cada maiia 
na porque tubiha nejamam4 
matiepa la meil nacion del 
Paraguay la Asuncion 
primera Diosa y matrona 
peina la guapa lenon 

Master de nuestra nacion. 

















































Fol. 267. 
Mi bien por ti lloré 
Con toda mi triste vida 
Eres mi duefia querida 
Cochemo acava y hare 
Co aycha ache charire 
Mi afligido pecho y dafia 
de lagrimas mil mafia 
Ife had ayco catu 
ndeyebaarican(o) 
para verme las campajfia 
Ser4 por alguna tierra 
todito un cocido 
biendome p* si perdido 
Ababe ndache rayhuvey 
Cherehe ndiya évey 
lo primero mis amigo 
sera me contemplo y digo 
ha had coagagueive 
ayco hagua . . . ichive 
ares ae decodo(ma?) 
tampoco planta ni yerva 
alegria ni tristeza 
no soy este que nombrado 
no soy la luz de las fera. 





— 
* + 
Fol. 268-268v. 
“ Versos’’ del Jovencito Espidola.* 


Y como soy fiel Christiano 
Curusgia afie périi 
tpebaecé fia defru 

ha haé co el ortelano 

este jardin soberano 

fia nde yru maragatu 
ycatuco yahaéti 

porque fiande defende 
ébape fiande reroique 

por la sefial de la cruz. 


1 Perhaps “ Espindola.” 
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En la(s) pilas del Bautismo 
Curusuco fiande apécpé 
hahe upegui fia noheepé 
esa sefial fiande mismo 
Cristianoco yfiamigo 
diremos o patendape 
hahende quena cheaconpafiama 
nde dibe aycosebe 

haého paybaibaguiaba 

En todos tiempos librame. 


En la cruz madero santo 
Jesus omané hague 

quince pies y yibate 

nueve 4 la trabesajfios 

haé upebarehe cada afios 
fia nohe por Recompensa 
cadenas 6 mo pey firmesa 
mbahepo chirenbiapoque 
Chetenta yebéramo que 

no quiero que a mi me bense 
y Dios manda mucho bien 
fiandebe por q.¢ asi quiere 
ha echo heyahabe fiandebe 
arma con que se defender 
fiabense hagua lusifer 

La Cruz oyapo el abance 
oyucabene y pahape 

Dios o premetirupé 
Chetentaite y guiais 

El mundo demonio y carne. 


* 
. + 


Es mosa bella asucena 

ha chama 4yna cheape 
porg® deseos (?) en el alma 
hay chasem{i nderendape 


hestaiteye oycoporaba 
sin pasar ninguna pena 
hahe che ayahec s 

Es mosa bella asucena 


Yo quisiera ser dichoso 
ha yechamibo nderendape 
pero como no la puedos 
ha chama ayna cheape 


E yorae nde al con mi 
y presteme buestras alaz 


344 


Fol. 269. 


Fol. 270. 


1 “*March, 1857, Asuncion; from Saturnineco,” note of Mr. W. C. Ouseley. 
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ubien Chererahami 
porq.® deseos en el alma. 


A todos los pajarillos 
hahe noy yena Che4pe 
porque deseos con ancias 
haye Chasemi nderendape 


* 
+ * 


Escuchen sefiora mia. 
Teco Ase cherenbiasa 
en este sitio lugares 

Tesaépe anga ayecha. 


Los dolores y tormento 
ndicatuy ambobefi 
acordandome de ti 
Cheresfe peanga ayahu. 





Desausiada mi vida 
nderecabo checorayo 
oyendo los imposible 
Cheresfe mante otororo 


Si en mi lamento lloro 
haye chande reheé 
entres mi lamento digo 
ybais fiande terehé. 


Con esto mas no dires 
haguyemanga ajfieé 

porque para mi tormentos 
Che mandu haramo fiderehe. 


finiz coronatir opuz. 


“Soy el Jobencito Esptdola.'"* 


® 
2 * 


Mi pensamiento discurre 
el modo como olvidarte 
pero mi afecto se opone 
dictandome para amarte 


* 
* * 


Para D. Carolina. 


Que noche tan placentera 
y es triunfo muy glorioso 

















“Given me by Carolina Gill; specimen of native poetry. 


W. C. Ouseley.” 


Fol. 271. 
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es este completo plaucible 
Que refiero es puro gozo. 


* * 


SPANISH-GUARANI. 


Los pajarillos que vuelan 

Siempre tiene vn dormitorio 

Yo como un desamparado 

donde quiera me acomodo 

Yo he sufrido desdicha no ygnoro 

Soy un pobrecito que estoy hecho a todo. 


Guin guiramimi obebeba 

Siempre o guereco o que ha 

che a abe penaiha 

oime hape munte anacomoda 

Che guantaba opadesdicha dachembotabeiri 
Che boriahumi ainbahecho opabape. 


Cantando dulces recreos 

Los amantes se desvelan 

a mi me atormenta el alma 

los pajarillos que vuelan 
Cantando se iban tirando saetas 
que a mi carazon venian derecho 


Apurahu para ayechu 

© paraejuba oyedeweta 

che che agape o atormenta 

© pa guiramimi o bebeba 

6 purahei o yuapi o hobo tui 
co che corazon me oubo derecho 


Solo un consuelo me quedo 
Como publico notorio 

por mas que uno desdichado 
Siempre tiene un dormitorio 
Mas no sé yo dénde podré hallar 
Socorro solo a mi me pone 

En un contra viclaro. 


Petei consuelofio o pitachebe 
opaba renbicuahape 

por mas que vno yporiajuas! 
Siemper o guereco o queha 


Asuncion, Febr. 1853. 


346 


Fol. 272. 
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mas daycuay che mamopa ayohu 
Zocorro che afio che moy 
4 gosal haguanme. 


No ay quien se duela de mi 
pues naci tan desgraciado 
Sufriré las impiedades 

Yo como un desamparado 

Ay de mi tan y felisado(?) 
nacer y vivir tan desconsolado. 


depori o penabachehe 

pipo 4 nace tan desgraciado 

ta guantamunte y piedaiba cherehe 
che a babe penatha 

pipo dache Zuerteitey 

a nace ha aycobe tan desconsolado. 





Yo por aliviar mis penas 
Siempre procuro algtin modo 
Y viéndome yA perdido 
donde quieras me acomodo 


che alivia hagua che pena 

a hecocea de algun modo 
ayechamarama perdido 
oymehape mante anacomoda. 


Razé6n sera que yo llore solo 
desprecios y arrojos 
por un bien que adoro. 


Razonnipo chefio ayaheo 
che desprecia hache menbo 
petel prenda adorabarehe 


* 
* * 


Como pajarillo preso 

Me aprisioné vuestro amor 
Y el no poderte gozar 

Me da muerte con rigor. 


Lloraré mi infeliz suerte 

Y el destino que profeso 

Que estoy sin juzgar mi gloria 
Como pajarillo preso. 


Trino de brillable hermosura 
Me condujo 4 este dolor 
Desde la primera vista 

Me aprisioné vuestro amor. 

















Fol. 153. 
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Si el tiempo me proporciona 
Un rato contigo hablar 

Al punto ya me trastorno 
El no poderte gozar. 


Querer y verte de lejos 
Es el tormento mayor 

Y este mismo sentimiento 
Me da muerte con rigor. 


* 
* * 


Sheraindéu morotimi 
Adyoho depeiighpGre 
Adyeniwe Ahupi hangwa 
Adhuhune netonconav 


Mi hermanita blanca, 

Encontré con tus pisadas lindas; 
Agachandome alzarlas 

Me encontré con agujeras de piques 


Mamache mandé 
San Francisco tudyé 
Chetop4 quartelero 
Tobé haichupe 


Ni Madre me mandé 

A San Francisco viejo; 

Un soldado me encontré 
Yo le dijo, no quiero — no! 


Nepora potiigh 
Me quita el placer 
Vocondepawteiigh 
Sheraindeu porami 
Ipora deropea 
Pero che rodesea. 


Eres linda como las flores 
Me quitas el placer, 

Un complacer valas 

Me linda hermanita; 
(Tienes) lindos parparos 
Aunque sea pecado 
Quiro estos parparos. 


+ 
* * 


Tia gua aimi couapohicavatu .. . (?) 
Tia vieja, cintura delgada como 
la abispa de la Iglesia 

* 
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(*) Caramba che vida mia 
Maraté pico nico 
La gente nico gei 
Mokoi dayeco roycé. 


(t) Emombéu pona teua chehe 
Mabapa oreoay gubé 
Taye cheretirante nache 
Che nico che poriagube 


Mi hermanita blanquita, 
Todos dicen que eres linda 
Pero estAés muy desnuda, 
Siéntate 4 hilar. 


(*) Caramba! vida mia 
éQué te ha sucedido? 
La gente dice 
Que somos dos. 


(t) Cuéntame bien 
A quien quieres mas; 
Yo me retiraré, si 
Yo, porque say mas pobre. 


Fol. 154 v. (by different hand). 


Chereindimi mamo pa reho? 
éAhb! acabipe mama che mondé? 
Con cuidadito fiote ehico 

ahi uma guera (giiira?) de pehix 
Hupiguinte h6éze aipo guera 
hoyupi ira ramé 
hofiemboenyuspe 

Ibaico alpo guera guata. 


¢Mi querida a donde vas? 
éMe voy al monte mi madre me manda 
Ten cuidado 
Por no que os tomar los pAjaros 
A pois rato salieron los pajaros 
Montaron en ella 
Jesus que mal andar tenfan. 
(London, Nov. 26, 1853.) 
. 
+. * 


Che reindéu mi mamopareho 

Ah hacabéu mamache mondo 

Con cuidadito fiote ehico 
hénse aipo gira 

Hoyup! ira ramo 

hofiembo eii tehucu 

Iberico (?) giiira guata. 




















Fol. 158. 


I 
2 
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Shereindy Maria Rosa 
nerendapa adyupotava 
Che montera amocaty. 


Adonde te vas hermanita 
Por venir 4 verte Rosa Marfa 
Mi montera te he perdido. 


“* Asunci6én, Mayo de 1855.” 


* 


Mamopareho teley 

Aha salario mboipyri 
Mbaechapa rehasane 
Loberto! vacaretame. 


* 


Ya vemos todo patente 

Y asi puede discurrir 

Porque claro esta aqui 

Pehendumi kenahaute 
| Ahecha fiandereliente 


| Oigame toda la gente 


Se ve nosotros mismos. 


* 


Iponave paloma 
Maichatamo areco 
Iaulami memoamboty¥ 
Por no hon taguato 


Qué linda es esa paloma 
Cémo podré yo cogerla 

En una jaula encerarla 

Por no que la lleva el gavilan. 


Con la guitarra 
San Miguel, Febr. 1855. 
Mi bien por ti lloré 


En toda mi triste vida 
Eres mi duefia querida. 


{ Coche mo aca vai hare 


Coi cha aye cha rire. 


1 Roberto; r= 1 or |= 71, is frequently changed by the Spanish-speaking Paraguayo. 
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Mi afligido pecho dafia 
De lagrima mil mafia. 


{ Afie aha ai cocatu 
Nde yba ari catu. 


+ 
* * 


Co che mo aca vai hare 
Este yo me cabeza malo ha hecho. 
Tu que me has trastornado la cabeza. 


Coicha ayecha ire 
Después (de) verme estado. 
Después de verme en este estado. 


“* Written by Bernardo Jara, Asuncién, Jan. 1857." 


Un cura en su soledad 

No pasa ningtin quebranto 
Y yo que padezco tanto 
En lo mejor de mi edad. 


En un triste desvelo 

apadecé este martirio 

a vivir en un gran delirio 
ndarecoy ningun consuelo 

el tiempo tengo en duelo 

para mis penas aliviar 

(haé?) ahé la muerte impenzar 
Chereya y catu hagueycha 
ndopadecei chene cheicha 

vn cuervo en su soledad. 


* 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
December 12, 1912. 
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TRADITIONAL BALLADS IN NEBRASKA'! 


BY LOUISE POUND 


For some years the present writer has tried to recover what she 
could, and to learn what she could, of traditional balladry in her home 
State; this without formal effort or systematic canvass, but as occasion 
offered. In large part the reports and contributions of students and 
friends who happened to be interested have been relied upon.* The 
results attained thus far are by no means comparable with those of 
collectors like Mr. Phillips Barry for the New England coast, Professor 
Hubert Shearin for the Cumberland Mountain region, Professor H. M. 
Belden for Missouri, or Professor J. A. Lomax for the Southwest; but, 
on the other hand, they have not been wholly inconsiderable, nor are 
they without their interest. Nebraska is not a very old State; and 
its population is somewhat heterogeneous, derived from varying 
sources. It has, so far as I have yet discovered, no very old or stable 
communities, no isolated inbred communities, among which balladry 
best thrives, like those in the Cumberland Mountains, or like many 
in the Ozarks. All in all, texts of some three dozen pieces have been 
recovered by this time, many of course not complete; of some, only a 
stanza or two. In the case of several, numerous varying texts have 
come to hand; in the case of others, but a single version.* It is to 
be noted at the outset that but few of the pieces to be enumerated, 
though recovered in Nebraska, were learned in Nebraska by those 
recalling them. Almost without exception, they were brought from 
elsewhere, — from Virginia, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana. Herein 
there is difference from the more indigenous material gathered by 
Professor Shearin in Kentucky and Tennessee, by the Missouri Folk- 
Lore Society, or by Professor Lomax in the Southwest. In almost 
every case, too, they were taken down from the mouths of older people. 
The younger generation, having more and more limitless reading- 


1 From a paper read before the Ethnology and Folk-Lore Section of the Nebraska 
Academy of Sciences, at its annual meeting, May 10, 1912. An introduction dealt with 
present-day interest in the collection of traditional ballads; and the concluding part, with 
some generalizations from the material outlined, its possible bearing on certain disputed 
points in ballad criticism. 

2 Special acknowledgment is due to Miss Edna Fulton, Miss Sarah Harrington, Miss 
Jeanne Allen, Miss Amy Shellman, Miss Elsie Cather, Professor H. C. House, and other 
contributors. 

* Since this article was written, the Nebraska collection has received additions, until, 
at the present time (1913), it numbers several hundred pieces. 
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matter at command, cares relatively little for committing to memory 
traditional verse. It is better at securing material from its parents or 
grandparents than at furnishing it at first-hand. 

For the suggestions made to collectors and contributors, I am in- 
debted to those formulated and sent out by the Missouri Folk-Lore 
Society.! 

Let me now attempt to classify roughly, and to sketch in outline, 
some of the traditional ballads recovered in Nebraska. 


I. ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH POPULAR BALLADS 


The most interesting group includes wanderers from the Old World, 
— songs brought from England or Scotland, which have lived by oral 
transmission on the lips of pioneers and emigrants. They may easily 
be identified by comparison with their parallels, as printed in Percy’s 
“Reliques of Ancient English Poetry’ (1765), or in later and fuller 
ballad collections, like Professor Child’s five-volume ‘“‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads”’ (1882-98). 

An especially well-known ballad of this type is ‘Barbara Allen’s 
Cruelty’’ (Child, 84). There are many Nebraska variants of this 
ballad. All tell the familiar story of Barbara’s heartlessness, Sweet 
William’s death of a broken heart, and her death of remorse. 


It was in the merry month of May 
When the green buds were a-swelling, 
Sweet William on his death bed lay 
For the love of Barbary Allen. 


Most of the versions agree in closing with the familiar brier-rose 
motive, usually associated with the ballad next cited. 


Another special favorite is ‘‘Lord Lovel” (Child, 75). Bidding 
farewell to Lady Nancy Bell (Anciebel, etc.), Lord Lovel goes on a 
journey. 

“‘Oh where are you going, Lord Lovel?”’ she said, 
“‘Oh where are you going?”’ said she. 
“I’m going, my Lady Nancy Bell, 
Strange countries for to see, see, see, 
Strange countries for to see.” 


In some versions, as pointed out, the close crosses with that of 
“Barbary Allen.” 


The ballad ‘‘The House Carpenter’”” seems to be a New-World 
representative of “‘ James Harris” (Child, 243), sometimes called ‘“‘ The 
Demon Lover.” The one text recovered was brought to Nebraska 
from Aledo, Ill. It is printed on pp. 360, 361. 


1 A Partial List of Song-Ballads and Other Popular Poetry Known in Missouri. Printed 
by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society, 1907. Reprinted, rgro. 
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“Black Jack Daly,” or ‘“‘The Gipsy Laddie”’ (Child, 200) entices 
a lady from her husband and child by his singing. Only one stanza 
could be recalled by the contributor, who learned the piece in Nodo- 
way County, Missouri; but that stanza is sufficient to establish 
connection with the well-known British ballad. 


The gipsy come tripping over the plain, 
The gipsy he sung bravely; 

He sung till he made the wild woods ring 
To charm the heart of a lady. 


A version has been published by Professor Belden in this Journal 
(vol. xix, pp. 294-295). 


In the ballad “Lord Bakeman” (Bacon, Bateman, — Young 
Beichan in Child, 53), the hero is rescued from his Turkish prison by 
his captor’s daughter. She follows him, seven years later, to his own 
country, arrives on the eve of his wedding to another, and herself 
becomes his bride. With this piece seems to be identical the “Lord 
Bayham”’ of a manuscript book of ballads coming to Nebraska 
from Indiana. 


The Turks they had one only daughter, 
She was as fair as fair could be; 
She stole the keys of her father’s prison 
And vowed Lord Bayham she would set free. 


Another emigrant from the Old World is the familiar ballad known 
variously as ‘Lord Randal,” ‘‘Lord Ronald,” etc. (Child, 12). Pro- 
fessor Child makes a study of fifteen or more variants of this ballad, 
and Mr. Phillips Barry has found it widely current on the Atlantic 
coast. The identity of the Western variant, brought by the con- 
tributor from a railway camp in Colorado, is unmistakable. All 
the conventional features of the British “‘Lord Randal’ — the poison, 
the legacy, the iteration, the dialogue — are present, though modified 
to suit New-World circumstances. This text has been printed in 
“‘Modern Language Notes,” vol. xvii, 1 (January, 1902). 


Identical in story and structure with ‘‘The Twa Brothers’’ (Child, 
49) is the ballad ‘“‘Two Little Boys,” brought to Nebraska from 
Nodoway County, Missouri, by its contributor. In setting or back- 
ground, and in expression, this piece has departed pretty far from its 
Old-World original; yet there can be little doubt as regards its pedigree. 
It is printed in full on pp. 361, 362. 

Except for ‘‘Lord Randal” and ‘‘The Twa Brothers,” most of 
these English or Scottish popular ballads have, as yet at least, suffered 
few essential modifications in their new home. What changes they 
show are mostly in the way of substituting the known for the unknown, 
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as in the,case of folk-etymologizing explanation of unfamiliar or archaic 
words. An example is the change of ‘St. Pancras’ church,” of the 
British version, to ‘‘St. Patrick’s church,” in the ballad ‘ Barbary 
Allen.” 

There are also a few importations from Ireland which have reached 
Nebraska. One instance at least may be cited,—the ballad of 
“William Reilly,” or ‘The Colleen Bawn,” the text of which was 
brought by the contributor from Indiana. This ballad appears to 
have originated in County Ulster, Ireland. It tells the story of a 
young farmer who eloped with the daughter of his wealthy master, 
was caught, imprisoned on a charge of theft, but finally escaped with 
his Colleen Bawn. 

Her father full of anger most scornfully did frown 

Saying, ‘‘ Here are your wages, now, sir, depart from this town.”’ 
Increasing still his anger, he bade me quick begone, 

“For none but a rich squire shall wed my Coolen Bawn.”’ 


The foregoing are instances enough to confront us unmistakably 
with the fact of the emigration to America, and the presence, even in 
the mid-West, of many of the traditional songs of our Old-World 
ancestors. 


The next group of ballads recovered in Nebraska testifies to some- 
what the same phenomenon, but their origin and history are more 
obscure. Perhaps they may most conveniently be classified as 


II. SENTIMENTAL AND OTHER PIECES OF BRITISH ORIGIN 
Although they are not so well known as the preceding group, the 
following pieces have considerable currency. Some of them have 
often been reported by other collectors. The first five are from a 
manuscript book of ballads, dating from before the war, which was 
brought to Nebraska from Indiana. Save in the case of the popular 
singing-games included, but a single text of each piece was recovered. 


’ 


In ‘“‘The Drowsy Sleeper,” or ‘‘The Bedroom Window”’ the lover 
under the window urges the maiden to ask her mother, then her father, 
if she may marry him. 


“‘ Arouse, arouse, ye drowsy sleepers, 
Arouse, arouse, 'tis almost day” — 


The maiden refuses his urging, and asks him to leave; to which he 
responds, — 
‘Il wish I was down in some lonesome valley, 
Where I could neither see nor hear, 
My food it should be grief and sorrow, 
My drink, it would be the briny tear.”’! 


1 [Compare this Journal, vol. xx, pp. 260-261; Belden, Herrig's Archiv, vol. cxix, 
pp. 430-431.] 
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In ‘‘The Rich Young Farmer,” a rich young farmer is sent away by 
his true-love’s parents. He returns in disguise, finds her mourning 
for him, and they are happily re-united. 


“The Lover’s Return,” or “The Banks of Clowdy,” has a theme 
somewhat similar. It is printed on pp. 362, 363. 


“The Prentice Boy” (Cupid’s Garden) tells of a young man, banished 
by his true-love’s father, who wins a fortune of twenty thousand 
pounds in a lottery. He returns to England, finds his true-love 
waiting, and they are married. Printed on pp. 363, 364. 


“The Death of a Romish Lady” tells the story of a lady who 
became a convert to Protestantism, possessed a Bible, and would not 
“bow to idols.’’ For this her cruel mother had her brought before 
priests and burned.! 

There lived a Romish lady 
Brought up in proper array, 

Her mother ofttimes told her 
She must the priest obey. 


‘“‘Mary O’ the Wild Moor” tells how Mary returns with her child 
one winter’s night to her father’s door. He does not hear her call, 
and in the morning finds her dead, though the child is alive. 


*Twas on a cold winter’s night, 

When the wind blew across the wild moor, 

That Mary came wandering home with her child, 
Till she came to her dear father’s door. 


‘‘O father, dear father,”’ she cried, 

‘‘Come down and open the door, 

Or the child in my arms it will perish and die, 
By the winds that blow ’cross the wild moor.’’? 


In the spirited ballad ‘‘Father Grumble,” which was learned by 
the contributor in Kansas, Father and Mother Grumble exchange 
tasks for the day, and the former comes to grief. This is printed on 
PP. 365, 366. 

Here may be classed, for convenience, the familiar and widely cur- 
rent song, or singing-game, — 


King William was King James’s son, 
And all the royal race was run. 


1 [Versions have been printed by Miss Dorothy J. Robinson (Home Mission Monthly, 
New York, December, 1908, vol. xxiii, pp. 28-29) and Professor Lomax (The North Carolina 
Booklet, Raleigh, N. C., July, 1911, vol. xi, pp. 41-42). — G. L. K.] 

2 [See Frank Kidson, Traditional Tunes, 1891, pp. 77-78. There are broadside copies 
in the Harvard College Library, 25242.4, II, 59; 25242.17, II, 130, IV, 17; 25241.29, I, 
140. — G. L. K.] 
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This is more a song, or singing-game, than a ballad; but it is plainly 
an English importation. It sounds as though it derived from about 
1688, when William of Orange succeeded James the Second, but such 
may not be the case.' 


Here also may be entered for convenience the familiar singing- 
game, — 


London Bridge is falling down, falling down, falling down, 
London Bridge is falling down, my fair lady. 


Some songs of Old-World origin existing alongside these pieces, 
learned orally and handed down in oral tradition, are ‘‘ Poor Babes in 
the Woods,”’ — 


“‘O my dears don’t you know how a long time ago, 
There were two little children, their names I don’t know, 
Were stolen away one bright summer day, 
And lost in the woods, yes lost far away? ’’ — 





and the Irish ‘“‘Shamus O’Brien,”’ — 


“‘O Shamus O’Brien I’m loving you yet, 
And my heart is still trusting and kind.” 


The following quaint little song, entitled ‘‘Lavender,” was con- 
tributed as “learned from a lady by my aunt, about 1866, who taught 
it to my mother, who taught it to me:’”’ — 


When the sun comes over the hill 

And the little birds they sing so cheerily, 
I my little basket fill, 

And trudge along to the village merrily; 
Light my bosom, light my heart, 
I can smile at Cupid’s dart, 

I keep myself, my sister, brother, 

And only care to sell my lavender; 
Ladies try it, gentlemen buy it, 

Come, come, buy my lavender. 


Especially well known is the vivacious piece, in dialogue form, in 
which ‘Billy Boy”’ responds to questions as to his courting: — 


“O where have you been, Billy Boy, Billy Boy? 
O where have you been, charming Billy?" 
“I have been for a wife, 
She’s the treasure of my life, 
She’s a young thing but can’t leave her mother.” 


4 [Compare Newell, Games and Songs of American Children, 1884, pp. 73-75 
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He is asked whether she can make a cherry-pie, a feather bed, a loaf 
of bread, can milk a “‘muly cow,” etc., and gives humorous replies.! 


III. AMERICAN BALLADS 
Collection of these has begun relatively recently, and perhaps it is 
better to attempt no very exact classification of them at present. 
For the most part, they are associated with American political and 
social history. How wide may be their diffusion is not yet fully 
determined. The following have been recovered in Nebraska: — 
“The Texas Rangers” treats of a fight between Texans and Indians. 


Come all you Texas Rangers wherever you may be, 
I'll tell you of some trouble which happened unto me. 
Our Captain he informed us, perhaps he thought twas right, 
Before we reached the station he was sure we'd have to fight.? 
“Young Charlotte” tells how Charlotte was frozen to death at her 
lover’s side when going to a Christmas ball.* 


“Such a dreadful night I never saw, 
The reins I scarce can hold.” 

Young Charlotte faintly then replied: — 
“‘T am exceeding cold.” 


He cracked his whip, he urged his steed, 
Much faster than before, 

And thus five other dreary miles 
In silence were passed o’er. 


Spoke Charles: — ‘‘ How fast the freezing ice 
Is gathering on my brow!” 

And Charlotte still more faintly said: — 
“I’m growing warmer now.” 


There is genuine literary quality in ‘‘The Lone Prairie,” which has 
attainec! wide oral diffusion. 


“‘O bury me not on the lone prairie,”’ 
These words came low and mournfully 
From the pallid lips of a youth who lay 
On his dying bed at close of day. 

1 [For this favorite song see Halliwell, Nursery Rhymes, sth and 6th eds., pp. 226-227; 
the same, Popular Rhymes and Nursery Tales, 1849, pp. 259-260; Rimbault, A Collection 
of Old Nursery Rhymes, pp. 34-35; Baring Gould, A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes, 
1895, pp. 36-39; cf. Baring Gould and Sheppard, A Garland of Country Song, 1895, p. 83. 
For the Scottish ‘‘My Boy Tammie” (or “Tammy's Courting”), by Hector Macneill, 
see [Peter Ross] The Songs of Scotland, 3d ed., 1893, p. 308; Halliwell, Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales, 1849, pp. 260-261. — G. L. K.] 

? See Lomax, Cowboy Songs, pp. 44-46. 

* Compare Barry, this Journal, vol. xx, pp. 367-373; vol. xxv, pp. 158-168. 
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“O bury me not on the lone prairie, 
Where the wild coyotes will howl o’er me, 
In a narrow grave just six by three, 
O bury me not on the lone prairie.’ 


It has often been pointed out that this is an adaptation of a seamen’s 
song, sometimes known as “The Sailor’s Request,” — 


“‘O bury me not in the deep deep sea, 
Where the billowy shroud will roll o’er me,” — 


which is accessible in printed form. All sense of its origin was of 
course long since lost by those singing it. 
Of “The Cowboy,’’? the contributor could recall fragments only, — 


As I rode down by Tom Sherman’s old barroom, 

Tom Sherman’s old barroom, so early one day, 

Oh who should I spy there but a handsome young cowboy, 
All dressed in white linen, all dressed for the grave. 


O bear the news gently to my gray-headed mother, 
O bear the news gently to my sisters so dear, 
In yon grassy graveyard go throw the sod o’er me 


“The Stepmother”’ tells of the feelings of a girl whose father has 
newly remarried, — 


The marriage rite is over, and oh I turn aside 
To keep the guests from seeing the tears I cannot hide. 
I wreathe my face in smiles and lead my little brother 
To greet my father’s chosen, but I cannot call her mother. 


They’ve taken my mother’s picture from its accustomed place, 
And hung beside my father’s a fairer younger face, 

I know my father gives her the love he bore another, 
But if she were an angel I could not call her mother. 


“The Model Church”’ is the title of a piece in which an old man 
describes to his wife his finding of the ‘model church.” 
The sexton did not set me down 
Away back by the door. 
He knew that I was old and deaf, 
And saw that I was poor. 
He must have been a Christian man, 
For he led me right through 
The crowded aisles of that grand church 
To find a pleasant pew. 


1 Lomax, Cowboy Songs, pp. 3-8; see Barry, this Journal, vol. xx, p. 372, note 2. 
2 [Lomax, pp. 74-76; this Journal, vol. xii, p. 250; vol. xxii, pp. 258-259; vol. xxv, 
pp. 153-154; cf. Barry, Ibid., vol. xxiv, p. 341, note 2.] 
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“The Dying Californian,”’ sometimes called “‘The Dying Brother’s 
Farewell,’”’ gives the speech of a dying man to his brother. It consists 
of messages to his father, mother, and wife, — 


Lay up nearer, brother, nearer, 
For my limbs are growing cold, 
And thy presence seemeth dearer 
When thy arms around me fold; 
I am dying, brother, dying, 
Soon you’ll miss me in your berth, 
For my form will soon be lying 
*Neath the ocean’s briny surf. 


The model for this piece was evidently the “I am dying, Egypt, 
dying,”’ of William Haines Lytle’s well-known poem, “Antony to 
Cleopatra.” 


“The Death of James A. Garfield” was reported by the contributor 
as “‘sung by school-children at Cambridge, Nebraska,’’ — 

My name is Charles Guiteau, 
My name I'll never deny; 

I left my aged parents 
In sorrow for to die, 

For the killing of James A. Garfield 
Upon the scaffold high. 


Two partial texts of a ballad entitled ‘‘ Jesse James” were recovered. 
The first version was learned from the singing of a farm hand. The 
second was brought to Nebraska from Illinois. 


Little Robert Ford was one of the gang, 
And how his heart did crave; 
For he ate of Jesse’s bread, 
And he slept in Jesse’s bed, 
Then he laid poor Jesse James in his grave. 


The well-known ballads ‘“‘The Days of Forty-Nine’’! and “Betsy 
from Pike,’”’ are, I have been told, known in Nebraska; but I have 
been unable to secure texts. Nor have I found versions of certain 
Civil War ballads, and various religious and comic or humorous songs, 
such as have been found elsewhere. One contributor reported 
knowledge of ‘‘The Little Old Sod Shanty,” of which Professor 
Lomax gives a complete version, ? — 


The hinges are of leather, and the windows have no glass, 
While the board roof lets the howling blizzard in, 

And I hear the hungry coyote as he slinks up through the grass, 
Round the little old sod shanty on my claim. 


But he was unable to provide even a partial text. 


1 Lomax, Cowboy Songs, pp. 9-II. 
2 Ibid., pp. 187-189. For the history of this piece, see a forthcoming note, by the 
present author, in Modern Language Notes, 1914. 
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Favorite songs on ranches are “‘ Juanita” and ‘‘Lorena,’’ well known 
over Nebraska, and having well-authenticated origins, the work of 
known composers. To these songs may be added, for some communi- 
ties, ‘‘Swinging in the Lane,” or “Rosie Nell,’ “Beautiful Bird of 
Spring,” the moralizing ‘Father, Dear Father, Come Home with Me 
Now,” and that old favorite, ‘‘Backward, Turn Backward, O Time, 
in Thy Flight.” All these have been handed down and diffused by 
oral tradition, and thus far have suffered little modification. 


SELECTED TEXTS IN FULL 


Texts of the following pieces, having special interest, are printed 


entire. 
THE HOUSE CARPENTER (Child, No. 243) 


(Reported by S. J. Mason of Lincoln, Neb., as learned from oral tradition at Aledo, 
Mercer County, Illinois.) ! 


1. “Well met, well met, my own true love, 
Well met, well met,’’ says he, 
“‘T’ve just returned from the salt, salt sea, 
And it’s all for the sake of thee. 


2. ‘‘I could have married a king’s daughter fair, 
And she fain would have married me, 
But I refused her crowns of gold, 
And it’s all for the sake of thee.’’ 


3. “If you could have married a king’s daughter fair, 
I think ’twould have been your plan, 
For I have marry-ed a house carpenter, 
And I think him a nice young man.” 


4. “‘If you'll forsake your house carpenter, 
And go along with me, 
I'll take you where the grass grows green 
On the banks of Italy.” 


5. She called her babe unto her knee, 
And kisses gave it three, 
Saying, ‘“‘Stay at home, you pretty little babe, 
Keep your father’s company.” 


6. She dressed herself in scarlet red, 
Most glorious to behold, 
And as they sailed the ports all round, 
She shone like the glittering gold. 


7. They had not aboard the ship two weeks, 
I’m sure it was not three, 
When the fair lady began for to weep, 
And she wept most bitterlally. 


1 See also this Journal, vol. xviii, pp. 207-229; vol. xix, pp. 295-297; vol. xx, pp. 257- 
258; Modern Language Notes, vol. xix, p. 230. 
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. “O, is it for my gold that you weep, 


Or is it for my store, 
Or is it for your house carpenter, 
Whom you ne’er shall see no more?” 


. “It is not for your gold that I weep, 


Nor neither for your store, 
But I do mourn for the pretty little babe 
That I left on the other shore.”’ 


They had not been on board three weeks, 
I’m sure it was not four, 

When this gallant ship she sprang a leak, 
And she sank for to rise no more. 


A curse, a curse to that young man, 
And a curse to the seaman’s life, 

A-robbing of the house carpenter 
And a-stealing away his wife! 


TWO LITTLE Boys (Child, No. 49) 


(Reported by Mrs. Eliza E. Shelman, as sung in Nodaway County, Missouri, twenty or 
thirty years ago. Contributed by her daughter, Miss Amy Shellman, 1908.) 


I. 


Two little boys going to school, 
Two little boys they be; 

Two little boys going to school 
To learn their A B C. 


. “O, will you toss a ball with me, 


Or will you throw a stone? 
Or will you wrestle along with me 
On the road as we go home?”’ 


. “TI will not toss a ball with you, 


Nor will I throw a stone, 
But I will wrestle along with you, 
On the road as we go home.” 


. They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 


They wrestled around and around, 
And a little penknife run through John’s pocket, 
And he received a deadly wound. 


. “Take off, take off my fine cotton shirt, 


And tear it from gore to gore, 
And bind it around that bloody bloody wound, 
That it may bleed no more.” 


. So I took off his fine cotton shirt, 


And tore it from gore to gore, 
And bound it around that bloody bloody wound, 
So it would bleed no more. 
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7. “O what shall I tell your mother, John, 
If she inquires for you?”’ 
“*O, tell her I’ve gone to the royal school 
My books to bring home.” 


8. ‘“O what shall I tell your sister, John, 
If she inquires for you?”’ 
“‘O, tell her I’ve gone down to the city, 
Some friends for to see.” 
9. O, what shall I tell your true love, John, 
If she inquires for you?”’ 
“O, tell her I’m dead and lying in my grave, 
Way out in Idaho.” 


THE LOVER’S RETURN 


The following song is from a manuscript book of ballads brought to 
Nebraska from Indiana, and belonging to Miss Edna Fulton, of 
Lincoln, Neb. It is printed as it stands in the manuscript, except for 
the numbering of the stanzas. 

[The piece is a version of the well-known “Banks of Claudy,’’ for 
which see F. Kidson, ‘‘ Traditional Tunes,’”’ 1891, pp. 88-90; Christie, 
“Traditional Ballad Airs,”’ vol. ii, pp. 70-71; Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, vol. i, pp. 19-20, vol. iii, pp. 287-289; Robert Ford, ‘“‘ Vaga- 
bond Songs and Ballads of Scotland,” 2d series, 1901, pp. 211-213. 
The Harvard College Library has several broadside copies in the 
collection numbered 25242.17 (II, 13; IV, 33, 125; V, 50; VII, 191; 
IX, 20; XI, 146). “The Banks of Clady” in the Boswell Chap- 
books (Harvard College), XXVIII, 30, XXIX, 36, and in Harvard 
broadside 25242.4, I, 204, is a different song. — G. L. K.] 





THE LOVER’S RETURN 





1. It was on one munday morning in may 
Down by a flowery garden I chanced for to stray 
I over heard a fair mind with sorrow to complain 
All on the banks of clowdy I am told she doth remain. 


2. I stepped away unto her I took her with surprise 
She owned she did not now me for I was in disguise 
Oh my handsom fair maid my joy and hearts delight 
How far have you to ramble this dark and rainy night 


3. Kind sir away to clowdy would you be pleased to show 
Be kind unto a fair miss for there I haf to go 
I am on the search for a young man and Ione is his name 
All on the banks of clowdy I am told he doth remain. 


4. It’s on the banks of clowdy on which you boldly stand 
For dont you beleive young Ione for he will not meet you 

O dont you believe young Ione for he is a faulse young man 
So stay with me in the green groves no danger need fear. 
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5. If Ione he was here this night he would keep me from all harm 
But he is in the field of battle dressed in his uniform 
He is in the field of Battle his foes he doth defy 
He is like the kings of honor he is in the wars to try 


6. It has been six months or better since Ione left the shore 
A sailing the wide ocian where raging billows rore 
A sailing the wide ocian with horror and great gain 
The ship has been recked as I have been told all on the cost of Spain. 


7. When she heard this dreadful she sunk into dispair 
A ringing of her hands and a taring of her hair 
Saying if Ione he is drowned no other will I take 
In some lonesome grove or vally I will die for his sake. 


8. When he beheld her royalty he could no longer stand 
He flew into her arms crying Betsy I am the man 
I am your royal true love the cause of all your pain 
And since we have met on clowdy’s banks we never shall part again. 


THE PRENTICE BOY 


From a manuscript book of ballads brought to Nebraska from 
Indiana. Dated in the manuscript ‘‘1844.”" In the manuscript the 
stanzas are not divided or numbered. [The text is almost identical 
with that in “The Forget-Me-Not Songster’” (New York, Nafis & 
Cornish), pp. 197-198. There is a copy in ‘The Cheerful Songster,”’ 
pp. 7-8, among the Boswell Chap-books (XVII, No. 17) in the Harvard 
College Library. The same library has a Pitts broadside of the song 
(25242.2, fol. 96). ‘‘The Constant Pair or the Pretty Prentice Boy”’ 
is a different piece (Harvard College Library broadside, 25242.17, 
II, 91, V, 158; 25242.2, fols. 150, 250; 25242.10.5, fol. 67).—G. L. K.] 


THE PRENTICE BOY 


1. As low in Cupid’s garden for pleasure I did walk 
I heard two loyal lovers most sweetly for to talk 
It was-a briske yong lady and her prentice boy 
And in private they were courting and he was all her joy 


2. He said dear honord lady I am your prentice boy 
How ever can I thinke a fair lady to enjoy 
His cheeks as red as roses his humor kind and free 
She said dear youth if ever I wed I’ll surely mary thee. 


3. But when her parents came this for to understand 
They did this young man banish to some foreign land. 
While she lay broken hearted lamenting she did cry 
For my honest charming prentice a maid I'll live and die 


4. This young man to a merchant a waiting man was bound 
And by his good behaviour good fortune there he found 

He soon became his butler which prompted him to faim 

And for his careful conduct the steward he became 
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. For a ticket in a lottery his money he put down 
And there he gained a prize of twenty thousand pound 
With store of gold and silver he packed up his close indeed 
And to England returned to his true love with speed 


. He offered kind embraces but she flew from his arms 
No lord duke or nobleman shall ever endure my charms 
The love of gold is cursed great riches I decry 
For my honest charming prentice a maid I’ll live and die 


. He said dear honord lady I have been in your arms 
This is the ring you gave me for toying in your charms 
You vowed if ever you maried your love I should enjoy 
Your father did me banish I was your prentice boy 


. When she beheld his features she flew into his arms 
With kisses out of measure she did enjoy his charms 
Then so through Cupid’s garden a road to church they found 
And there in virtuous pleasure in hymen’s band was bound. 


FATHER GRUMBLE 
(Reported in 1912 by Miss Jeanne Allen, as learned at Seneca, Kansas.) 


[An English version was printed by Halliwell (Nursery Rhymes of 
England, Percy Society, 1842, pp. 32-33).1. His text, however, does 
not give the old man a name, and the present copy, which calls him 
“Father Grumble,” is valuable as attaching the piece more closely to 
the Scottish “John Grumlie.’’ Allan Cunningham appears to have 
been the first person to print “ John Grumlie”’ (Songs of Scotland, 1825, 
vol. ii, pp. 123-125).2,_ He declared it to be ‘‘an old song and a favorite 
among the peasantry of Nithsdale.” His copy, he averred, was from 
the recitation of George Duff, of Dumfries. The authorship has often 
been ascribed to Cunningham himself,’ but there seems to be no good 
reason to doubt that he found the song in traditional circulation. 
The English text, which does not appear to have been derived from 
Cunningham’s printed text, is evidence of his bona fides in the matter. 
The theme is also well known in folk-lore.* 

Besides “ John Grumlie”’ and its English parallel, there are at least 
three poems on this subject, — (1) a fragment of a “Ballad of a 

1 [2d ed., pp. 43-45; 5th and 6th eds., pp. 150-151.] 

2 [Often reprinted. See Alexander Whitelaw, Book of Scottish Song, 1855, p. 464; 
Peter Ross, Songs of Scotland, 1871, p. 441 (3d ed., 1893, p. 441); J. Clark Murray, 
Ballads and Songs of Scotland, 1874, pp. 94-95; John D. Ross, Celebrated Songs of Scotland, 
New York, 1887, pp. 289-290; J. S. Blackie, Scottish Song, 1889, pp. 113-115; Robert 
Ford, Vagabond Songs and Ballads of Scotland, 2d series, 1901, pp. 46-49.] 

* [For example, by Ebsworth, Roxburghe Ballads, vii, 187.] 

4 [‘‘Manden som skulde stelle hjemme,"’ Asbjgrnsen and Moe, Norske Folkeeventyr, 
No. 43, 2d ed., 1852, pp. 264-267; translated by Dasent, ‘‘ The Husband who was to Mind 
the House” (Popular Tales from the Norse, No. 39, 2d ed., 1859, pp. 310-312).] 
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Tyrannical Husband,” preserved in a manuscript of the time of Henry 
VII in the Chetham Library, Manchester, and printed by Halliwell 
(Reliquie Antiqua, II, 196-199); (2) “The Wyf of Auchtirmwchty,” in 
the Bannatyne Manuscript, fols. 120 b-121 b (Hunterian Club edition, 
pp. 342-345);? (3) ““The Woman to the Plow, And the Man to the 
Hen-Roost; Or, a fine way to cure a Cot-Queen,” a broadside ballad 
entered June 22, 1629, and preserved in the Roxburghe, Pepys, and 
other collections (Roxburghe Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, VII, 185-187) ;* 
(4) “‘The Churlish Husband turn’d Nurse,” of which there are two 
nineteenth-century broadsides (‘‘C. Croshaw, Printer, Coppergate, 
York”’) in the Harvard College Library (25242.2, fol. 113; 25242.10.5, 
fol. 201). No. 4 begins,— 


Tis of an ancient farmer you'll hear without delay, 
And he went out unto his plough upon a stormy day 
The wind & rain did beat so hard he could no longer stay 
But home he came like one stark mad and to his wife did say.¢ 
—G. L. K.] 
FATHER GRUMBLE 
1. Father Grumble he did say, 
As sure as the moss round a tree, 
That he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three, three, 
Than his wife could do in three. 


2. Then Mother Grumble she did say, 
“‘O what’s the row now? 
You can stay in the house and work, 
And I will follow the plow, plow, 
And I will follow the plow. 


3. “‘But don’t forget the jar of cream 
That stands within the frame, frame; 
And don’t forget the fat in the pot, 
Or it will all go into flame, flame; 
And don’t forget the fat in the pot, 
Or it will all go into flame. 


1 [Reprinted, in modernized spelling, by Harland (Ballads and Songs of Lancashire, 
1865, pp. 1-8; ed. 1882, pp. 1-7).] 

2 [First printed (with some changes) by Allan Ramsay (The Ever Green, 1724, I, 137- 
143). See also Laing, Select Remains of the Eariy Popular Poetry of Scotland, 1822, No. 20; 
the same, ed. by John Small, 1885, pp. 337-343; Hurd, Scots Songs, 2d ed., 1776, II, 125- 
130 (ed. 1791, II, 237-241); Pinkerton, Select Scotish Ballads, 1783, II, 97-103; John 
Gilchrist, A Collection of Ancient and Modern Scottish Ballads, 1814, I, 322-326; Child, 
English and Scottish Ballads, VIIIi(1858), 116-121; Robert Ford, Auld Scots Ballants, 1889, 
Pp. 143-148; Scottish Ballad Poetry, Abbotsford Series, ed. by G. Eyre-Todd, 1893, 
PP. 259-264.] 

* [Roxburghe, II, 534; Pepys, IV, 100; Euing. 397, 398; Crawford, No. 185 (see the 
Crawford Catalogue, p. 68).] 

4 [This piece is also among the Roxburghe “‘slip-songs,"’ III, 536 (see Ebsworth, Rox- 
burghe Ballads, viii, 186).] 
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. “Don’t forget the muley-cow, 
For fear she will go dry, dry; 
And don’t forget the little pigs 
That lie within the sty, sty; 
And don’t forget the little pigs 
That lie within the sty. 


. “Don’t forget the speckled hen, 
For fear she'll lay astray, astray; 
And don’t forget the skein of yarn 
That I spin every day, day; 
And don’t forget the skein of yarn 
That I spin every day.” 


. He went to churn the jar of cream 
That stood within the frame, frame; 
And he forgot the fat in the pot, 
And it all went into flame, flame; 
And he forgot the fat in the pot, 
And it all went into flame. 


. He went to milk the muley-cow, 
For fear she would go dry, dry; 
She reared, she kicked, she faunched, she flinched, 
She hit him over the eye, eye; 
She reared, she kicked, she faunched, she flinched, 
She hit him over the eye. 


. He went to watch the speckled hen, 
For fear she’d lay astray, astray; 
And he forgot the skein of yarn 
That she spun every day; 
And he forgot the skein of yarn 
That she spun every day. 


. Old Father Grumble coming in 
And looking very sad, sad, 
Old Mother Grumble clapped her hands 
And said that she was very glad, glad; 
Old Mother Grumble clapped her hands 
And said that she was very glad. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
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ANDREW LANG AS MAN OF LETTERS AND FOLK-LORIST 


BY JOSEPH JACOBS 


ANDREW LANG was a born man of letters; that is to say, he en- 
visaged life through literature. Whatever he experienced, whatever 
he read or thought about, recalled to his mind something that he 
had read and retained in his tenacious memory. If he were writing or 
speaking of golf, he would be reminded of Sam Weller or Adam o’Gor- 
don. Scraps of the old Scotch ballads would recur to his mind when 
he was writing about the suffragettes. If he were talking of the old 
ballads themselves, he would be reminded of the aborigine’s song of 
triumph in Charles Reade’s “It is Never too Late to Mend,” or Allan 
Breck’s Gaelic song in Stevenson’s “Kidnapped.’”’ He had, too, the 
literary man’s wide curiosity about things literary, and more than the 
ordinary literary man’s power of reproducing the literary effects of 
others: hence the impression he left of remarkable versatility and 
omniscience. He could illustrate his criticisms by his anthropology; 
he could illuminate his folk-lore by his literature. 

With it all, he was a poet throughout: he had the sensitive soul, the 
ready response of the “‘maker,’”’ and, above all, the deft command of 
the appropriate word. His mind was steeped in the poetry of the past, 
and gave out, as it were, a reflected iridescence: hence the lightness 
of his touch even when speaking of the graver things; and hence the 
brightness of his humor, which was the envy of his fellow men of letters. 

Hence too, and curiously enough, his comparative failure as a 
creative man of letters. The poet or the novelist, however much he 
may be imbued with the work of his predecessors, must receive his 
ultimate inspiration from the facts of life itself. Andrew Lang, in his 
poetry, in his novels, drew inspiration from his reading. This was 
obviously the case in his most ambitious poetic effort, ‘‘ Helen of Troy.” 
It was true also of his novels, in most of which, as if conscious of his 
failing, he enlisted the collaboration of some friend with greater powers 
of imagination, as Mr. Mason in “ Parson Kelly,” or Sir Rider Haggard 
in ‘‘The World’s Desire.”” It was characteristic of him that his most 
successful efforts in verse were the imitations of old French metres, 
which, together with Mr. Austin Dobson, he introduced into Victorian 
literature. He set, for the time, the fashion of the ballade; and, of all 
his verses, some of his ballades, and the noble sonnet which prefaced 
his translation of the ‘‘Odyssey,”’ are alone likely to live. He was 
himself fully conscious of his limitations, as was shown by the preface 
to his ‘‘Grass of Parnassus.” 
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Though Andrew Lang thus failed to reach the highest heights in 
the more imaginative forms of literature, he was supreme in that region 
where literature and journalism meet. For many years his leaders 
in the “ Daily News” were the brightest and most charming things in 
English journalism. . His touch was unmistakable. He could deal in 
the lightest way with topics of literature, of sport, or of history, 
which otherwise rarely reached the ordinary reader of a daily news- 
paper. Here his wide interests had full play, as well as his remarkable 
power of illustrating with apt literary parallels. He was not above 
using parallels that were not literary, at least in form; and he was 
never happier than when applying the sayings of Sarah Gamp or Silas 
Wegg to the events of the day. 

It is probably his journalistic exploits that most helped to give the 
impression of his omniscience. In a way, it is true, he was the last of 
the generalists, of men who could write with something worth saying 
on almost all topics in which he was interested. But his interests 
were, after all, strangely restricted. Apart from purely literary ones, 
certain aspects of sport, — cricket, golf, and angling, — Scotch history, 
folk-lore, psychical research, the Maid of Orleans, Oxford, and Prince 
Charlie, almost exhaust the list. Science, or indeed anything quanti- 
tative, seemed repugnant to him; while he appears to have avoided 
all the forms of higher speculation,— philosophy, theology, or sociology. 
It was the incongruity of his favorite topics, with his apt application 
of his wide reading to them, that added to the impression of 
omniscience. 

But if outside of literature his interests were somewhat sporadic, 
in the purely literary field his grasp was comprehensive in the extreme. 
He was master of three literatures, — Greek, French (chiefly of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries), and English in all its wide extent. 
In all three his taste was pure and unerring; though, as might have 
been anticipated, his tendency was towards the classical rather than 
the romantic. His criticisms were written with an eye upon the object, 
and not to subserve any preconceived theory. Here his aversion to 
philosophical generalities served him in good stead. He discussed 
men of letters as a man of letters, and not in their relation to life. 
If something of depth was lost by this mode of treatment, much was 
gained by the direct appeal to the motives of literary art. 

Andrew Lang’s wide knowledge and keen appreciation of literature 
found an especially appropriate field in the many introductions he 
wrote for other men’s books. A large proportion of the hundred and 
fifty items with which his name is credited in the British Museum 
Catalogue are of this nature. His lightness of touch gave a grace to 
his treatment which made his essays true introductions, which led the 
reader on easily to the acquaintance of the following pages. Fora 
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time, indeed, no book of a friend —and he had many friends — 
seemed complete without one of Andrew Lang’s “buttonholey’”’ yet 
well-informed introductions. Of more serious value were his intro- 
duction and notes to his two favorite authors, Sir Walter Scott and 
Charles Dickens. These were indeed labors of love, and did serious 
service to literature in reminding the world that a great novelist de- 
served as much and as minute attention as any other of the literary clas- 
sics. He helped, besides, several contemporary novelists, like Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Sir Rider Haggard, with material for their work. 

Perhaps he showed his power of literary appreciation to the fullest 
extent in the remarkable parodies which he gave in his “Letters to 
Dead Authors,” in which he showed a marvellous power of reproducing 
the very accent and tone of his peers in the past. He could imitate 
authors as wide apart as Byron and FitzGerald, Sir Thomas Browne, 
or Charles Lamb, Montaigne or Villon. It was more than the mere 
power of verbal mimicry that Andrew Lang showed in these remark- 
able exploits. He played the “‘sedulous ape,” to use Stevenson’s 
phrase, with such success that he seemed to don for the time the very 
lineaments of his author’s soul. 

It was this power of mimicry (in an almost biological sense) that 
enabled Andrew Lang to put his stamp upon later Victorian literature 
in a manner which seems to have passed comparatively unobserved. 
In the many notices I have read of his literary career, little if any stress 
has been laid upon the influence his translations have had upon the 
whole translating activity of later Victorian literature. Yet, by his 
incomparable translations of Homer, of Theocritus, and of “‘ Aucassin,”’ 
he set the example of all recent translations from the classics. He did 
this in two ways. He translated Greek poetry into prose and into 
Elizabethan prose. He may have followed French models in “ pros- 
ing” his verse originals; but the form of prose he adopted was all his 
own, and was admirably suited to his purpose. It was sufficiently 
archaic to give the antique tone of his originals, but not archaic 
enough torepel. He had been, perhaps, anticipated by William Morris 
in the adoption of Elizabethan as his medium. But Morris’s versions 
from the Icelandic had a strange and un-English ring. I remember 
when Morris’s ‘Old French Romances’”’ appeared, to which I happened 
to contribute an introduction, Andrew Lang wrote a leader in the 
“Daily News,” in which he mimicked inimitably the overstrained 
archaisms of Morris. In his own translations, Lang hit upon the 
happy medium between the over-archaic and banal modernity. He 
has been followed in all directions since the appearance of his “‘ Odys- 
sey;’’ and later Victorian literature will one of these days be as dis- 
tinguished for its happy translations as was Elizabethan literature; 
and when this is recognized, Andrew Lang will come to his own. 
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But besides being known to the general public as the most versatile 
man of letters of his time, Andrew Lang also acquired fame as one of 
the pioneers of that rather indefinite section of knowledge known as 
folk-lore. It may well have been his interest:in the Realien of Homer 
that brought him first to investigate the mind of primitive man. Some 
of the notes to the ‘‘Odyssey,” as well as the introduction to his and 
Bolland’s edition of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Politics,’’ show an early interest in 
this direction; but, as with Dr. Frazer, it was the reading of Tylor’s 
“Primitive Culture” which made him devote his most serious thinking 
for the last half of his life to anthropology and folk-lore. He thus came 
to join the band of founders of the Folk-Lore Society — Lawrence 
Gomme, Edward Clodd, Alfred Nutt, York Powell, and the rest — 
who were applying Tylor’s method of “survivals” to those popular 
customs and superstitions to which Thoms had earlier given the name 
of ‘‘folk-lore.’”’ Lang himself was led to branch forth into the dis- 
cussion of mythology, and certain branches of anthropology which 
came closest to the folk-lore field. Indeed, he became first known 
among serious thinkers by the brilliant manner in which he routed 
Max Miiller from his overridden etymological views of mythology. 
He made also some of the earliest applications of the new lore about 
totems to the elucidation of primitive man and primitive ways of 
thinking. But others are to speak of his contributions on these high 
topics: I am to confine myself to his researches in the more restricted 
field of folk-lore, notably the folk-custom and the folk-tale. 

Andrew Lang wrote but little on folk-custom. Though his earliest 
folk-lore book was entitled “Custom and Myth,” only two of the essays 
(“The Bull-Roarer’’ and “Moly and Mandragora’’) dealt with 
customs per se. In these cases, and in others sporadically scattered 
throughout his works, he was mainly interested in parallels between 
savage and Greek customs, especially those that deal with classical 
ritual. Yet few as were his contributions in this direction, his influence 
has been considerable among classical archeologists; and the hints 
as thrown out were taken up by many classical scholars like Reinach, 
Miss Harrison, Dr. Rouse, Dr. Farnell, and others, who have used with 
happy results the comparative method thus initiated by Lang. Here 
his intimate knowledge both of Greek custom and savage life opened 
up the way to a novel method of research. 

But it was in the application of Tylor’s method of “survivals” to 
the investigation of the folk-tale that Andrew Lang performed his 
most valuable service to folk-lore. The most marked characteristic 
of the folk-tale, that indeed which forms its differentia from the ordi- 
nary anecdote or popular story, is the existence of incidents which 
can best be described as impossible, that is, to our minds. Men are 
changed into frogs, apple-pips speak, decapitated heads are replaced, 
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birds speak, a girl’s mother is a sheep, and so on. Such seeming 
impossibilities occur in all collections of folk-tales; and it was the chief 
problem, in discussing them, to imagine how they could have arisen. 
The old etymological school of Kuhn and Max Miller saw in them 
either mistakes of language, or disguised sun, moon, and star myths. 
Andrew Lang dispersed the mists that surrounded these explanations. 
He caused the sun theory to set forever, and in its place brought 
forward an explanation which was at once acceptable as a vera causa. 
His explanation was both simple and adequate. These things, which 
seem to us impossibilities, are regarded among savages as usual and 
natural. Tylor had pointed out the savage tendency to regard all 
things as animate, and Lang applied the theory of animism to the folk- 
tale. In his admirable introduction to Grimm he analyzed the under- 
lying ideas of such impossibilities as I have mentioned above, and 
showed that they existed among savages as living ideas, that they were 
applied to similar incidents in the ordinary tales told among grown- 
ups in savage society. He contended, therefore, that the similar 
incidents in the ordinary fairy-tales of European children had arisen 
when the mind of the European peasant was in the primitive or savage 
state; in other words, the fairy-tales now told among children are sur- 
vivals of the same incidents told among their ancestors when their 
minds were in a savage or primitive state. Recent inquiries among 
Greek peasants have shown that they retain many customs, myths, 
and folk-tales tracing back to classical times; and this affords an 
empirical verification of Lang’s theory, which conclusively clinches his 
argument. 

I take this occasion to express the hope that Lang’s admirable 
introductions to Grimm, Perrault, and “Cupid and Psyche,” in which 
his theory of the irrational elements in folk-tales is expounded so 
lucidly and convincingly, may be collected together in a volume, and 
made more easily accessible to the students of the folk-tale. This 
would be a worthy monument of perhaps his most important con- 
tribution to folk-lore. 

Lang was not so successful, in my opinion, in solving the other most 
striking problem connected with the folk-tale. The industry of 
European scholars since the Brothers Grimm has brought out in- 
numerable parallels between folk-tales of different countries, often 
very far removed. For instance, we find a whole tale repeated in very 
much the same form from, say, India to the Shetlands; and it is one 
of the problems of folk-lore to decide as to the cause of these similarities 
in folk-tale structure. Lang was inclined, on the whole, to believe 
that the similarities in plot were due to the similar make-up of men’s 
minds when in the savage or primitive stage. He was probably led 
to this conclusion by an erroneous application of his chief method with 
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regard to the origin of the separate incidents of a folk-tale. Where 
these were of savage character, he found parallels for each of them in 
dfferent countries; and as it was obvious that they could not be 

erived from these different countries when connected together, he 
was necessarily led into the view that they had independently arisen. 
Personally, I consider that when a tale as a whole is found in its chief 
incidents repeated in different countries, the similarity is due rather 
to transmission than to the similarity of men’s minds. The folk-tale, 
in its way, is a work of art, and a work of art must arise in a single 
man’s mind. It is curious that Andrew Lang, with his strong literary 
tendency, should have overlooked this obvious fact. I had a rather 
protracted controversy with him on this question of the diffusion of 
folk-tales, and had the satisfaction of finding that, in the end, he had 
come around to my view, though, naturally enough, he contended 
that he had been, from the first, inclined towards it. However, this 
is not the place to revive the ashes of extinct controversies. 

Andrew Lang did yet a further service to the cause of folk-lore by the 
long series of translations of fairy-tales which he published nearly 
every Christmas for the past twenty-five years. Under his direction, 
Mrs. Lang and a company of her lady friends translated, from almost 
all languages, the most striking and charming fairy-tales. ‘‘The Blue 
Fairy Book”’ and its followers, running through all the tints of the 
rainbow, have revived the vogue of the folk-tale among English- 
speaking children, and given a new Cabinet des Fées, rivalling its 
congener of the eighteenth century. It is no small contribution to 
give “stuff o’ the imagination” to a whole generation of children; and 
Lang’s name will be added to those of Perrault, Grimm, and Andersen, 
as one of the chief delights of the nursery library. 


Yonkers, N. Y., 1913. 
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South CAROLINA FoLk-Lore Society.—The South Carolina Folk-Lore 
Society was organized at a meeting held in Columbia, S. C., on Oct. 29, and has 
now a membership of fifty-five. A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, 
and the following officers chosen: President, Reed Smith, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C.; Vice-President, Henry C. Davis, University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C.; Secretary and Treasurer, F. William Cappelmann, 
Law Range, Columbia, S.C. An executive council of twelve was also appointed. 
After the election of officers, the President delivered a short address, discussing 
folk-lore in general and ballads in particular; and Mr. Henry C. Davis spoke on 
folk-lore other than ballads, including signs, superstitions, various customs, 
games, calls for animals, etc. Plans for future work were outlined by the 
President, and the purposes of the Society set forth. The Society has published 
a bulletin containing suggestions in regard to the collection of folk-lore, and 
conducts a regular folk-lore column in the Sunday issues of leading daily news- 
papers of the State. 


“Go TELL Aunt Nancy.’’—In the April-June number of this Journal, 
p. 130, footnote 1, relating to the song with the above title, the first words should 


read “‘Sung to the tune ‘Greenville,’”’ instead of “‘Sung to the tune ‘ Ebenezer. 
— E. C. PERRow. 


CouUNTING THE ApPLE-Pips.—There is on Cape Cod, and may be elsewhere, 
for aught I know, a game of counting the apple-pips, which is very popular 
among the children. As they count them, they repeat the rhyme, — 


One I love, 

Two I love, 

Three I love, I say, 
Four I love with all my heart, 
Five I cast away, 
Six he loves, 

Seven she loves, 
Eight they both love, 
Nine he comes, 

Ten he tarries, 
Eleven he courts, 
Twelve he marries. 


All over twelve pips are named the children of the married couple.' 

Although I was born and brought up in the apple county of England, — 

Kent, —I do not remember this game, nor do I remember another favorite 

trick, of little girls especially, with apple-pips; that is, to stick one on each 
1In William Wells Newell's Games and Songs of American Children, No. 44, p. 109, 

will be found a somewhat different text. — Ed. 
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eyelid after giving them the name of a person of the other sex; the one that 
stays on longest is the one that loves her best. I am curious to know how 
widespread these games are. 
CHARLES WELSH. 
YoOn«kKERS, N. Y. 


Necro Hymn. — The following negro hymn, collected by Mrs. Emma M. 
Backus at Grovetown, Ga., has not, I believe, been published in this form; 
that is, under the name “ Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more,” and with 
these stanzas composing the hymn. A number of the stanzas have been 
published under different songs, and with different versions.! 


AIN’T GWINE GRIEVE MY GOD NO MORE 


1. Hypocrite, hypocrite, God despise,* 
His tongue so sharp he will tell lies; 
Hypocrite, hypocrite, God despise, 
His tongue so sharp he will tell lies. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


2. Oh, wait, let me tell you what the hypocrite do, 
He won’t serve God, and he won’t let you; 
Wait, let me tell you what the hypocrite do, 

He won’t serve God, and he won’t let you. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


3. Stop, let me tell you what the hypocrite do, 
He won't go to heaven, and he won't let you; 
Stop, let me tell you what the hypocrite do, 
He won’t go to heaven, and he won’t let you. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 

Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


4. Oh, if I had died the day when I was young, 
I would not had this troubled race to run;* 
Oh, if I had died the day when I was young, 
I would not had this troubled race to run. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 

Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


1 Allen, Slave Songs in the United States; Pike, The Jubilee Singers; Fenner & Rathbun, 
Cabin and Plantation Songs; Lippincott's, vol. ii, pp. 617-623; Century, vol. xxxvi, p. 577; 
Atlantic, vol. xix, p. 685; American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, vol. iii, 
pp. 265-365. 

2 Some slightly differing versions of “‘ Hypocrite, hypocrite,”’ etc., were common in the 
old “spirituals.” 

* The version printed has, — 

If I had er died when I wus young, 
I wouldn't er had dis risk to run. 
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5. If you want to get to heaven,! let me tell you how, 
Treat your neighbor like you ought to right here now; 
If you want to get to heaven, let me tell you how, 
Treat your neighbor like you ought to right here now. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 





6. I don’t want to stumble, I don’t want to fall, 
I want to get to heaven when the roll is called ;? 
I don’t want to stumble, I don’t want to fall, 
I want to get to heaven when the roll is called. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


7. The Old Satan is mad, and I am glad, 
And he missed that soul he thought he had;* 
The Old Satan is mad, and I am glad, 
And he missed that soul he thought he had. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


8. The Old Satan have him in a tight compress, 
When the bugle blow he change his dress; 
The Old Satan have him in a tight compress, 
When the bugle blow he change his dress. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 

Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


9. The Old Satan wear an iron shoe, 
If you don’t mind, he gwine step on you;¢ 
The Old Satan wear an iron shoe, 
If you don’t mind he gwine step on you. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


1 Another version runs, — 


If you want to get to heaven when you die, 
Jes’ stop yo’ tongue from tellin’ lies. 





2 A printed version reads, — 


I’m goin’ to heaven an’ I don’t want ter stop, 
An’ I don’t want ter be no stumblin’ block. 


8 This stanza is quite common, with slight differences. 
_* Two other versions of this stanza are common: 





Ole Satan wear an iron shoe, 

If you don’t ‘mind gwine er slip it on you. 
Also 

Ole Satan wear mighty loose ole shoe, 
If you don’t mind gwine slip it on you. 
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10. The Old Satan is a liar and a conger too, 
If you don’t mind he gwine conger you;! 
The Old Satan is a liar and a conger too, 
If you don’t mind he gwine conger you. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


. When I was walking down in dead men’s lane, 
Wrapt and tired? in my sin and shame, 
When I was walking down in dead men’s lane, 
Wrapt and tired in my sin and shame, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 


. The very hour I thought I' was lost, 
My dungeon shook and my chains fell off; 
The very hour I thought I was lost, 
My dungeon shook and my chains fell off. 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more, 
Ain’t gwine grieve my God no more. 

Howarp W. Opus. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
1 Two printed versions of this stanza read, — 


Ole Satan is a liar an’ cunjerer, too, 
If you don’t mind gwine conjur you. 


Ole Satan’s a liar an’ conjuerer too, 
If you don’t mind he’ll cut you in two. 


The last line of the second of the above versions is also found thus: 
If you don’t mind he’ll cut you through. 


All these are common. 
2 Tired wearing an apron. 
* Similar to this is found, — 


Ole Satan thought he had me fas’, 
I broke my chains an’ am free at las’. 
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carabao, 56; caribou, 81, 83, 256; cat, 
48, 49, 56, 57, 130, 131, 144, 151; cattle, 
235; chameleon, 57; chicken, 130, 170; 
chigres, 134; cock, 50, 51; coon, 131, 135, 
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158; cow, 56, 127-130, 134, 144, 185, 
188, 219, 235; crab, 16; crawfish, 136, 
203; crow, 7, 62, 66, 95; cuckoo, 142; 
deer, 61, 63, 199, 202-204, 299, 322, 324, 
331; dog, 23, 49, 50, 57, 64, 93, 94, 127, 
130, 132, 197, 292, 332, 333, 336, 337; 
donkey, 126; duck, 130, 233, 234, 238; 
eagle, 7, 243; eel, 15; elephant, 3, 4, 
158-160; fawn, 197-200; fish, 127, 194, 
206; flea, 134; fly, 9, 83; fox, 6-0, 73-75, 
197, 203, 234, 243, 292; frog, 133-136, 
140, 211; giraffe, 159; goat, 157; goose, 
130, 142, 158; gorilla, 5; granddaddy- 
longlegs, 207; grasshopper, 218; grizzly- 
bear, 308; hare, 309; hen, 6, 7, 126, 129, 
130, 144, 237, 366; heron, 202; hippo- 
potamus, 159; hog, 221, 215, 217; 
hornbill, 53; horse, 72, 76-81, 84, 94, 95, 
124, 125, 127, 144, 185, 220, 221, 225, 
226, 236, 241, 247-255, 292; hound, 208; 
humming-bird, 202; insect, 12; jaybird, 
133, 134, 137; jungle-fowl, 27, 41; 
kangaroo, 159; karirik-bird, 47; king- 
fisher, 53, 54, 207; kulago-bird, 23; lice, 
245; lion, 4, 56, 57, 204, 205, 207, 229; 
lizard, 41, 42, 57; man-eater, 209, 210, 
214; mare, 123, 144, 219-221, 2533 
maya-bird, 44; minnow, 79, 206; mino- 
kawa, 19; mole, 144; monkey, 24, 46- 
48, 58-62, 131, 157, 159, 217; mosquito, 
134, 203, 204, 233; mouse, 55, 134, 135, 
144; mule, 8, 125, 126, 144, 157; muley- 
cow, 357, 366; opossum, 197, 201, 202; 
owl, 196, 197, 201; Ox, 93, 235; parrot, 
10; partridge, 64; perch, 201; pig, 5, 6, 
49, 137, 327-329, 366; pigeon, 297; pole- 
cat, 157; pony, 125;’ possum, (see opos- 
sum), 127, 128, 131, 132, 322-325; puppy, 
209; quail, 323, 325; rabbit, 4, 5, 8,9, 127, 
132, 170, 190, 193-198, 203-206, 209-216, 
320, 321, 333; raccoon, (see coon), 132, 
159, 197, 198, 205; rain-crow, 164; ram, 
174; rat, 135, 144; red-bird, 136; rooster, 
3. 4, 6, 129; screech-owl, 23; sea-gull, 65; 
seed-tick, 134; sheep, 127, 131, 144; 
shote, 131; silver-bass, 79; skunk, 198, 
199; snake, 16, 93, 135, 158, 207, 209; 
sparrow, 133; spider, 10-12; squirrel, 54, 
55, 190, 197; steer, 126, 243; swan, 92; 
tadpole, 136; terrapin, 199-206; thunder- 
bird, 300, 301; tiger, 3, 157; timber- 
quail, 298; toad-frog, 124; tomcat, 126; 
tortoise, 58-60, 62; turkey, 127, 194, 
195, 204, 211, 212; turkey-buzzard, 123; 
turtle, 203-206; wasp, 75; whale, 159; 
wildcat, 194, 195; wolf, 73-75, 195-199, 
201-203, 215, 292, 322-325, 327-329, 333- 
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Ankermann, B., cited, 286. 

Anthropology, fearless criticism of new 
works on, desirable, 88. 

Anthropomorphic evil personalities, 25. 

Antigonish, N. S., 183. 

Aoife, prophecy of, 184. 

Apo, Mount, 13. 

Apparition. See Supernatural. 

Ashton, John, cited, 178. 

Assimilation, totemic, 280; of ideas and 
customs of indigenous origin to be 
expected, 287. 

Association, totemic, 279. 

Australia, origin of clans in, 275. 

“* Awl elbow witches,”’ 66. 


Baba Lano, a fortune-teller, 8. 

Backus, Mrs. E. M., 374-376. 

Bagobo, agriculture of, 13; folk-lore of, 
tinctured by Sanscrit influence, 13; myth 
of creation of, 15, 16; style of narra- 
tion of stories of, 15; clothing of, when 
making an expedition, 36; trial-marriage 
among, 39; family altar of, 52. 

Bagobo Myths, 13-63. See Benedict, 
Laura Watson. 

Ballads, Various, 174-182. See Kittredge, 
G. L. 

Ballads, Nebraska collection of, 351-366; 
Old-World origin of, traceable, 352; of 
English, Scotch, or Irish origin in New 
World, 352, 354; Barbara Allen's Cruelty, 
Nebraska variants of, 352; Lord Lovel, a 
favorite, 352; The House Carpenter, a 
New-World representative of James 
Harris, 352, 360, 361; Black Jack Daly, 
353; Lord Bakeman identical with Lord 
Bayham, brought in manuscript from 
Indiana, 353; few modifications of 
English or Scotch, in their new home, 
353, 354; Lord Randal, Western variant 
of, brought from Colorado camp, 353; 
Two Little Boys, identical with The 
Twa Brothers, 353, 361, 362; The 
Drowsy Sleeper, 354; The Rich Young 
Farmer, 355; The Lover’s Return, 355, 
362, 363; The Prentice Boy, 355, 363, 
364; The Death of a Romish Lady, 355; 
Mary O’ the Wild Moor, 355; Father 
Grumble, 355, 364-366; collecting of 
American, 357; American, recovered in 
Nebraska, 357-360; The Texas Rangers, 
357; Young Charlotte, 357; The Lone 
Prairie, 357; The Cowboy, 358; The 
Stepmother, 358; The Model Church, 
358; The Dying Californian, 359; The 
Dying Brother’s Farewell, 359; The 
Death of James A. Garfield, 359; Jesse 
James, 359; The Days of Forty-Nine, 
359; Betsy from Pike, 359; The Little 
Old Sod Shanty, 3509. 

Banjo-string, imitation of sound of, 124. 

Banua Mebi’yan, dead babies in, 20, 21. 

Barn cleaned by magic, 71. 

Barry, Phillips, The Sons of North Britain, 
183, 184. 


Barry, Phillips, cited, 351, 353, 357, 358. 

Bascom, Louise Rand, cited, 181. 

Bayliss, Clara Kern, cited, 58. 

Bean, W. P., cited, 171, 172. 

Beattie, James, cited, 178. 

Belden, H. M., cited, 175, 351, 353- 

Bell, Ben, cited, 130, 141, 157, 158, 166. 

Benavente, cited, 109. 

Benedict, Laura Watson, Bagobo Myths, 
13-63: 
Myths associated with Natural Phe- 
nomena: Cosmogony, 15-16; In the Days 
of the Mona, 16; Why the Sky went up, 
16-17; The Sun and the Moon, 17-18; 
Origin of the Stars, 18; The Fate of the 
Moon’s Baby, 18; The Black Men at 
the Door of the Sun, 18-19; Story of the 
Eclipse, 19. — The “Ulit:’’ Adventures 
of Mythical Bagobo at the Dawn of 
Tradition: Lumabat and Mebii’yan, 
20-21; Story of Lumabat and Wari, 21- 
23; How Man turned into a Monkey, 
24; The Tuglibung and the Tuglay, 24- 
26; Adventures of the Tuglay, 27-35; 
The Tuglay and the Bia, 35-38; The 
Malaki’s Sister and the Basolo, 38-40; 
The Mona, 41-42. — Folk-Lore of the 
Buso: How to see the Buso, 42-43; Buso 
and the Woman, 43-44; The Buso’s 
Basket, 44-45; The Buso-Child, 45-46; 
The Buso-Monkey, 46-48; How the 
Moon tricks the Buso, 48; The Buso and 
the Cat, 48-49; How a Dog scared the 
Buso, 49-50; Story of Duling and the 
Tagamaling, 50-51; The S’iring, 51-52; 
How Iro met the S'iring, 52-53.— 
Animal Stories: Metamorphosis, Ex- 
planatory Tales, etc.: The Kingfisher 
and the Malaki, 53-54; The Woman and 
the Squirrel, 54-55; The Cat, 56; Why 
the Bagobo likes the Cat, 56-57; How 
the Lizards got their Markings, 57; The 
Monkey and the Tortoise, 58-62; The 
Crow and the Golden Trees, 62-63. — 
An Ata Story: Alélii’k and Alébii’tud, 63. 

Bergson, cited, 287. 

Bernheim, cited, 265. 

Bia, character in the “‘ulit,’’ 14, 16, 30, 31, 
35-38. 

Bible, stories from, in verse, 159. 

Bishop, D. H., cited, 124. 

Bivins, Arthur, cited, 188. 

Black-Hawk, tale by, 92. 

Blackie, J. S., cited, 364. 

Blessings sought from Earth-Maker, 295- 
298. 

Boas, Franz, cited, 209, 259, 264, 266, 267, 
270, 275, 279, 284-286. 

Boas and Graebner, differing opinions of, 
on transmission, 285. 

Bonne Chere, song heard near, 187. 

Boys, teachings inculcated in the minds of, 
305, 306. 

Bravery indicated by spots on the back, 
83. 

Breysig, cited, 283. 
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British Museum, copy from unpublished 
manuscript in, 338. 

British Museum Catalogue, Andrew Lang 
in, 368. 

Brown, C., cited, 132, 139, 142. 

Bryan, H. M.., cited, 127, 149, 170. 

Bullitt, Dr., cited, 123. 

Buso, 14, 25; and the dead, 42; how to see, 
43; two classes of, 50; charm against, 52. 

Byrd, J. L., cited, 127, 166, 172. 


Cabadangan mountain range, habitat of 
the Bagobo, 13. 

Caballero, Fern4n, cited, 97. 

Cain, in folk-song, 160. 

Caldwell, E. N., cited, 152, 160, 164. 

Campbell, J. F., cited, 184. 

Canadian Geological Survey, 219. 

“Cannon-ball,” in folk-song; 
“slow train of the South,” 172. 

Card-playing, life staked at, 70. 

Cassedy, W. P., cited, 128, 164, 167. 

Catawba Texts and Folk-Lore, 319-330. 
See Speck, Frank G. 

Cather, Elsie, cited, 351. 

Cattell, J. McK., cited, 284. 

Chambers, cited, 125, 151. 

Charm, against maya-bird, 44; for in- 
ducing growth, 45; against the S’iring, 52. 

Cheshire, L. M., cited, 133, 147. 

Chief, dream interpreted by, 92. 

Child, cited, 174, 175, 178, 181, 365. 

Children traded for bananas, 25. 

Christie, cited, 175, 362. 

Cibolan, tradition of the first peopling of 
Mindanao, found at, 17. 

Clan system, origins of, 275, 276. 

Classification dependent upon view-point, 


that is, 


273. 

Clodd, Edward, one of the founders of 
Folk-Lore Society, 370. 

Coat in exchange for horse, 77. 

Cole, Fay Cooper, cited, 17. 

College, communal singing and composi- 
tion in, 124. 

Colorado camp contributes a Western 
variant of Lord Randal, 353. 

Comet believed to be sign of coming war, 
330. 

Conlaoch episode of the Cuchulain saga, 184. 

Convergence, as applied to ethnology, 259; 
denied in ethnology by Dr. Graebner, 
259; genetic relationship excluded from, 
261; no historical proof for, 262; justified 
by existence of similarities, 263; not 
allied to mysticism, 263; instances of 
false, 264; an essential of, 266; “‘de- 
pendent,”’ 266, 269, 287; the “father of,” 
268; concept of, not to be ignored in 
ethnological discussion, 268; medium for, 
268; a fundamental principle of develop- 
ment, 269; ‘‘genuine’’ and “‘false,"’ 269; 
inevitableness and frequency of “‘genu- 
ine,” 278; limited possibilities in, 279; 
and parallelism, 280-282, 290; types of, 
289. 
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Corbin, Ky., 165. 

Correas, Gonzalo de, cited, 97. 

Cosquin, E., cited, 84. 

Cowboy Songs, 185-188. See Will, G. F. 

Cox, John H., cited, 180. 

Crawford, cited, 365. 

“Crazy,” beginning of word, 8. 

Cuchulain slays his only son, 184. 

Culture, apparently chaotic, resolvable 
into order, 270; co-ordination involved 
in, 271; importance of precedent in 
determining course of, 271; each phase 
of, characterized by well-defined traits, 
271, 272; changes in, 272; ‘culture of a 
group” and individual culture, gulf 
between, 272; recurrence of fundamental 
forms of, 273; individuality of, 273, 274; 
important generalizations as to, 274; 
psychic aspects of, a limitation in possi- 
bility of development, 278; lack of 
knowledge regarding, 283; adoption of, 
without assimilation, 284. 

“Cultural fringe,"’ 272. 

Cunningham, Allan, cited, 364. 

“Current Anthropological Literature,” edi- 
tors of, 88; aims of, 88; suggestions in 
regard to reviews for, 88; cost of, 89; 
continuation of, 96. 

Custom, distinction between psychological 
setting and psychological origin of, 267. 


Dance, or give up money, 69. 

Dances: 
Bow-and-arrow, 192; fish-net, 192; na- 
ture, 191; pidgin-wing, 125. 

Davao, Gulf of, 13, 63. 

Davidson, cited, 137, 159, 164. 

Davis, Henry C., cited, 373. 

Day, W. M.., cited, 152. 

“Dead people’s road,”’ 330. 

Deity, Catawba, corresponding to God, 330. 

Derék, where the Winnebago are supposed 
to have originated, 300. 

Descent, possibilities in, limited, 278. 

Desire, efficacy of, to the Winnebago, 299. 

Development, limitation in the possibilities 
of, 278, 290. 

Devil. See Supernatural. 

Dewey, cited, 287. 

Dickens, Charles, introduction and notes 
to, by Andrew Lang, 369. 

Dilthey, cited, 279. 

Dixon, Roland B., cited, 259, 286. 

Divine Man of the Bagobo, 17. 

Diwata, 15, 22, 23. 

Dog Latin of Tennessee children, 145. 

Dominguez, Manuel, cited, 338. 

Dream of Moses Greenbird, 95-96. 

Duff, George, cited, 364. 

Durkheim, cited, 288. 


Eagle, James Holding, story by, 331-337. 

Eagleton, D. F., 189. 

Earth-Maker, the creator of spirits, 295; 
blessing of, 298; gives light, 298; seeks 
four men, 311. 
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Earthquake, how produced, 16. 

East Tennessee, pronunciation of “‘r”’ in, 
123, 124. 

Ebsworth, cited, 364, 365. 

Eckstein, Lina, cited, 134. 

Eclipse, story of, 19. 

Eddins, A. W., 189. 

Ehrenreich, Paul, address at Worms by, 
259; the “father of convergence,”’ 268; 
belief of, in actuality of convergent de- 
velopments, 268. 

Ehrenreich, Paul, cited, 259, 263, 267-269, 
283. 

‘“*Emma and Eginhard,”’ 106. 

Espinosa, Aurelio M., New-Mexican Span- 

ish Folk-Lore, 97-122: 
Proverbs: In Assonance or Rhyme, 98- 
102; Not in Assonance or Rhyme, 102- 
111; Proverbs in Coplas, and Coplas 
which contain Proverbs, IrI-114.— 
Popular Comparisons: Borracho, 115; 
Malo, 115-116; Tonto, Pendejo, Bobo, 
116; Feo, Fiero, 116; Pobre, 116-117; 
Enojado, Irritado, 117; Orgullo, 117; 
Bonito, Lindo, 117-118; Desnudo, 118; 
Rico, 118; Edades, 118; Vivo, Sagaz, 
118-119; Contento, Alegre, Amigos, 119; 
Echado 4 Perder, al Revés, Frustrado, 
119; Salir con bien, Tener Buena Suerte, 
etc., 119; Trabajar, 119; No Trabajar, 
119; Perezoso, Holgaz4n, 119-120; Dili- 
gente, Trabajador, 120; Desanimado, 
Cobarde, Timido, 120; Loco, Demente, 
120; Astuto, Engafioso, 120; Bueno, 120; 
Gordo, 121; Flaco, Delgado, 121; Amor, 
121; Aborrecimiento, 121; P4lido, 122; 
Ir Aprisa, Huir, 122; Hablar Demasiado, 
122; Bien Vestido, Galan?, 122; Miscel- 
laneous, 122. 

Ewing, cited, 365. 

European Folk-Tales among the Penob- 
scot, 81-84. See Speck, Frank G. 

European Folk-Tales collected among the 
Menominee Indians, 64-80. See Skin- 
ner, Alanson. 

European Tales among the Chickasaw 
Indians, 292. See Speck, Frank G. 

Evangelists, mnemonic for remembering, 
Ist. 

Eve, in folk-song, 159. 

Eye-ornament of America and Melanesia, 
260. 

Eyre-Todd, G., cited, 365. 


Fairy. See Supernatural. 

Fairy-tales, European, survivals from a 
primitive state, 371. 

Farm cleared by magic, 72. 

Farnell, Dr., cited, 273, 370. 

Fast broken by sleep, 296. 

Fasting-experience, 306-308. 

Fawn, stripes on, 199. 

Feast eaten by one, 212. 

Finland, policy of Russianization in, 284. 

Fire, gift of, 215. 

Folk-humor seen in folk-song, 129. 


Folk-Lore, Maryland and Virginia, r90~- 
191. See Speers, Mary Walker Finley, 

Folk-Lore Society, of Kentucky, 90; of 
Texas, Third Annual Meeting of, 189; 
of North Carolina, organization of, 291; 
founders of, 370; of South Carolina, 
organization of, 373; of South Carolina, 
suggestions by, relating to collection of 
folk-lore, 373. 

Folk-lore study through Spanish proverbs, 
97, 98. 

Folk-Poetry. See Barry, Phillips; Kit. 
tredge, G. L.; Perrow, E. C.; Pound, 
Louise; Will, G. F.; Odum, Howard W. 

Folk-song and the college, 124. 

Folk-tale, theory of animism applied to, 
371. 

Folk-tale structure, cause of similarity in, 


371. 

Folk-tales, theme of swapping in, 143; of 
remotely distant countries, parallels 
between, 371. 

Ford, Robert, cited, 362, 364, 365. 

Foulché-Delbosc, cited, 97. 

“Four-nights’ story,”’ 331. 

Foy, cited, 283, 286. 

Frazer, J. G., influence of Tylor on, 370. 

Frazer, J. G., cited, 273, 281. 

Frizzell, Bonner, 189. 

Frobenius, cited, 286. 

Fulton, Edna, cited, 351, 362. 


Gabriel, in folk-song, 153, 160, 161. 

Gadow, H., cited, 57. 

Gae Bolg, the magic spear, 184. 

Gambler, in folk-tale, 68, 69. 

Games: 
Ball, 204; counting the apple-pips, 373; 
dance, 69, 93, 136, 137, 215; drop the 
handkerchief, 138, 139; frog in the mid- 
dle, 140; gambling, 67, 69; green gravel, 
139; hiding the switch, 141; I spy, 140, 
141; lacrosse, 78; London Bridge, 356; 
love has won the day, 138; poker, 160; 
ring around the roses, 139; singing-game, 
355, 356; skip to my Lou, 136, 137; the 
jolly miller, 139. 

Gayangos, Don Pascual, cited, 338. 

Gerineldo legend, 106. 

‘Getting religion,” technical term for, 151. 

Ghost. See Supernatural. 

Gilchrist, John, cited, 365. 

Gill, Caroline, cited, 345. 

Gimokudan, place of the dead, 20, 21, 56. 

G'inum, festival of, 21. 

Goddard, Pliny Earle, cited, 198, 211. 

Goldenweiser, A. A., The Principle of 
Limited Possibilities in the Development 
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and Convergence, 270-280; Convergence 
vs. Parallelism, 280-282; The Heuristic 
Value of the Principles of Parallelism, 
Diffusion, and Convergence, 282-289; 
Summary, 289-290. 
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Goldenweiser, A., cited, 259, 271, 276, 280. 

Golf, Sam Weller and Adam O’Gordon 
recalled by, 367. 

Gomme, Lawrence, one of the founders of 
Folk-Lore Society, 370. 

Gomme, cited, 134, 138-141, 143, 145. 

Gould, Baring, cited, 357. 

Gould, Jay, in folk-song, 168. 

Graebner, Dr., possibility of convergence 
admitted by, 264; misled, 285; analysis 
of work of, 286. 

Graebner, Dr., cited, 259, 264, 265, 280, 
281, 283, 285, 286, 288, 289. 

Grand Popo, Africa, 2. 

Graves, Margaret C., cited, 191, 192. 

Green Bay, Wis., 300. 

Greek folk-tales traced back to classical 
times, 371. 

Gregory, Lady, cited, 184. 

Grimm, introduction to, by Andrew Lang, 
371. 

Grimm Brothers, cited, 371, 372. 

Guarini, only language spoken by the 
Paraguayos, 338. 

Guinea, Gulf of, 1. 


Haberlandt, A., cited, 279, 286, 289. 

Haggard, Sir Rider, in collaboration with 
Andrew Lang, 367; material for work 
furnished to, by Lang, 369. 
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Hodge, F. W., acknowledgment to, 88. 

Hoffman, Professor, cited, 1-3. 

Holliman, T. H., cited, 126. 

“Holy dance” of the Sanctificationists, 
146. 

Homely-One, tale by, 92-95. 

Hope, efficacy of, to the Winnebago, 299. 

Horse caught by magic, 72. 

“Hour-glass drums,” 260. 

House, typical Malay, 29; moved by magic, 
79; Catawba, 321. 

House, C. B., cited, 127, 165. 

House, H. C., cited, 351. 

Howard, A., cited, 162. 

Hudson, cited, 133. 

Hull, E., cited, 184. 

Hurd, cited, 365. 


Idea, acceptance of, dependent on time of 
presentation, 266. 
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tween, 270. 

Identity, fact of, not discoverable, 263. 
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Inanimate objects, etc., infolk-loreand myth 
(see also Natural objects, phenomena, etc.): 
Abdomen, 308; anus, 258; ark, 159; 
armchair, 161; arrow, 198, 200, 209, 213; 
ashes, 210; awl, 249, 250, 321; axe, 93, 
196, 197, 206, 213, 228, 230, 231, 236; 
back, 49, 57, 83, 125, 197, 224, 229, 231; 
backache, 200; bag, 38, 94, 231, 232; 
ball, 207, 361; baptism, 91; barn, 71; 
basket, II, 44, 45» 59, 240, 242, 243; 
bell, 153, 155; belly, 22, 125, 198, 232; 
biscuit, 211; blanket, 214; bluejay-skin, 
205; bowl, 20, 52; box, 17, 18, 214, 219, 
232-234, 253; bread, 143; bread-tray, 
127; bridge, 251; bridle, 144, 195, 249; 
britches, 144; broom, 257, 258; broth, 
93, 95; buckskin, 309; buffalo-skin, 336; 
bundle, 332, 333; burns, 231; butcher- 
knife, 185; calf (golden), 227; cane, 235— 
240; canoe, 65, 66, 70, 92, 143; canvas, 
95; carrying-bag, 32, 34; castle, 233, 
255; chain (human), 218; cheese, 143; 
cherry-pie, 357; chimney, 126, 225, 
231; claw, 308; cloak, 205; cloth, 253; 
club, 160, 197; coach, 228, 245, 246; 
coin, 220, 221; comb, 43, 44; corral, 335, 
336; crack, 143; cradle, 93, 94; cross, 84, 
237; crossbow, 256; crown, 161; dish 
(clay), 11; dish (wooden), 94; dish-cloth, 
191; dish-clout, 142; dish-water, 251; 
dough, 127; drum, 93; ear, 249; echo, 51; 
effigy, 226; entrails, 200; eye, 196, 201, 
215; face, 224; famine, 10; farm, 72; fat, 
365, 366; feather bed, 357; fence, 72; 
fiddle, 133, 135; finger, 57, 248, 249; 
fireplace, 237; fist, 194; flail, 235; flame, 
365, 366; flint, 249, 250; flood, 239; flute, 
205; food, 238; foot, 153, 171, 181, 194, 
200, 231; footprint, 39; forehead, 237; 
fore quarter, 200; gimlet, 230; gold, 82, 
83, 128, 222, 223, 227, 232, 236, 244, 247, 
361, 364; gold liquid, 248; grease, 198, 
321; grindstone, 237; ground, 301; 
grubbing-hoe, 216; gunpowder, 80; guts, 
324; hammer, 159, 163-165, 230; hand, 
153, 181, 194; handkerchief, 246, 255; 
harp, 161; hat, 213; hatchet, 204, 214; 
hay, 195, 249, 251; head (of animal), 
7, 194, 196, 197, 200, 241, 292, 324; 
head (human), 125; headache, 190, 200; 
heart, 92; heel, 158, 196, 321; hide, 332, 
333; hide (of cow), 225; hind quarter, 
200; hole, 11, 19, 74, 198, 199, 205, 206; 
hook, 127; horn (instrument), 153, 161; 
hunt, 40; idol, 6, 8; intestines, 22; isse, 
22, 28; jacket, 30, 36, 232; jar of cream, 
365, 366; jaw, 200; joint, 325; kettle, 
196; key, 78, 79; kite, 171; knee, 95, 200, 
249; knife, 72, 198, 248, 324; ladle, 24; 
lake of tears, 28; lard, 143; lasso, 188; 
leg (of animal), 199, 200, 249, 331; leg 
(of table), 160; limb (of tree), 125, 133; 
line, 127; liquor, 226, 230, 244; liver 
(of animal), 62; loaf (of bread), 75, 357; 
log, 95, 204, 215, 306, 307; lottery, 364; 
man (headless), 7, 8; meat, 94, 195, 201, 
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325, 335-337; membrum, 60; millstone, 
237; moccasins, 68; money, 211; mortar, 
20; mouth (of animal), 7, 58, 199; nail, 
230; nails (human), 51, 52; neck, 27, 
194, 199, 230; necklace, 38, 39, 55, 61, 
199; nest, 54, 75, 134, 190; nose, 198, 
199, 218, 292; palace, 233, 234; pafo- 
quet-skin, 205; pebble, 249, 250; pemmi- 
can, 336; penis, 49, 60; pick, 165, 168, 
173; pig-pen, 252-255; pistol, 134, 181; 
platform, 296; pole, 127; post, 197; pot, 
II, 143, 198, 238-240, 247, 248, 329, 
337, 365, 366; rabbit (golden), 226; race, 
4, 9, 26, 57, 202, 203, 208; rake, 126; 
razor, 181; reflection, 41, 74; rib, 200; 
riddle, 199; ring (finger), 55, 145, 222, 
224, 243, 245, 246, 253, 255, 364; rock, 
21, 26, 51, 164, 194, 242; rolling-pin, 185; 
rope, 1990, 225, 240, 242; rump, 224; 
sacrifice, 296; saddle, 144, 195; scaffold, 
296, 325, 335-337; school butter, 145; 
shadow, 325; sheet, 226, 227; shield, 32, 
33, 35, 47; ship, 76, 78, 222, 223, 225; 
shirt, 174, 175, 361; shoe, 152, 154, 158, 
161; shoulder, 200; shovel, 165, 168, 
173, 216; shrine, 52; silver, 128, 145, 
244, 248, 364; skein of yarn, 366; skull, 
230; slobber, 325; small-pox, 92; sod, 
224; sore, 42; soup, 93, 230-232, 337; 
spade, 160; spear, 34, 63; spear (magic), 
184; spine, 200; spoon, 145; spur, 195; 
stake, 208; steel, 163, 164, 249; stew, 231; 
stick, 81, 140, 221, 334; stitches, 144; 
stocking, 152; stomach, 200; stone, 21, 
44, 45, 95, 231, 361; sugar-bowl, 145; 
sword, 18, 22, 27, 31, 34, 83, 134, 240, 
241, 253-255; tablecloth, 67; tallow, 94, 
143; terrace, 32, 33; thigh, 200; throat 
(of animal), 7; tongue, 230-232, 334; 
trap, 5, 41; trough, 125; trousers, 30, 36, 
213; trumpet, 146, 155; tunic, 49, 50; 
tunnel (railroad), 164, 165; vertebre, 
199; vest, 233, 234; violin, 67, 69, 227, 
228; wagon, 82, 221-223; war-bundle, 
2909, 300, 305, watering-trough, 134; 
wedding-supper, 134, 135; well, 71, 72, 
135, 194, 237; wheelbarrow, 144, 172; 
whetstone, 206; whip, 11, 12; whiskey, 78; 
whistle, 165; wine, 130; wing, 204; wish, 
257, 258; wound, 198, 255, 361. 

Indian, a requisite for understanding of the, 


293. 
Indiana, manuscript book of ballads from, 


353, 354- 
“Internationalism,” 285. 


Jacobs, Joseph, Andrew Lang as Man of 
Letters and Folk-Lorist, 367-372. 

James, William, cited, 287. 

Jonah, in folk-song, 159. 

Joubainville, D’Arbois de, cited, 184. 

“Journal of American Folk-Lore,” in 
combination with ‘‘American Anthro- 
pologist,’’ 87; means needed for index of 
first twenty volumes, 87. 

Journey to the Land of the Soul, 92-95. 
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Kashime dance, dress of leaders of,’ 191. 

Kidson, Frank, cited, 355, 362. 

King tries to become beautiful, 79, 80. 

Kinloch, cited, 178. 

Kipling, Rudyard, cited, 3. 

Kittredge, G. L., interest of, in folk- 
poetry, 87; annual address at Texas 
Branch by, 189. 

Kittredge, G. L. (Editor), Various Ballads, 

174-182: 
The Cambric Shirt, 174-175; The Maid 
freed from the Gallows, 175; The Mer- 
maid, 175-176; A Recitation, 176-177; 
The Sailor's Tragedy, 177-180; John 
Hardy, 180-182. 

Knight, Julia, Ojibwa Tales from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., 91-96: 

The Pine, 91-92; The White Swan, 92; 
A Journey to the Land of the Soul, 
92-95; Moses Greenbird’s Dream, 95-06. 

Knott, Proctor, commemorated in Missis- 
sippi, 124. 

Knowledge sought through fasting, 29s, 
296. 


Lagos, West Africa, 2. 

Laing, cited, 365. 

Lamprecht, cited, 283. 

Lang, Andrew, as Man of Letters and Folk- 
Lorist, 367-372. 

Lang, Andrew, resolutions on death of, 
adopted at twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of American Folk-Lore Society, 85; a 
man of letters and poet, 367; versatility 
and omniscience of, 367; in collaboration, 
367; in journalism, 368; limited interests 
of, 368; master of three literatures, 368; 
unbiased criticism of, 368; as a writer 
of introductions, 368; as a parodist, 
369; stamp of, upon later Victorian 
literature, 369; translations of, 369; on 
archaisms of Morris, 369; a pioneer in 
folk-lore, 370; overthrows Miller's 
etymological views of mythology, 370; 
hints of, in archeology, utilized by 
classical scholars, 370; most valuable 
service of, to folk-lore, 370; a worthy 
monument to, 371; theory of, on simi- 
larities in folk-tale structure, 371; 
obvious fact overlooked by, 372; Christ- 
mas translations of fairy-tales by, 372. 

Lang, Andrew, cited, 273, 279. 

Language, necessary condition of, 270; 
common to animals and men, 292. 

Law, R. A., 189. 

Leland, Charles, cited, 257. 

Lenz, Dr., cited, 338. 

LeTellier, F., cited, 165, 167, 168, 173. 

Leuba, cited, 288. 

Leverett, cited, 172. 

Lewis, Sarah G., cited, 175, 176. 

Light. See Supernatural. 

Lomax, John A., Stories of an African 
Prince (Yoruba Tales), 1-12: 

The Elephant and the Rooster, 3-4; 
The Election of the King of Animal, 4; 
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The Man and the Rabbit, 5; The Gorilla 
and the Mother, 5; The Man and his 
Pigs, 5-6; The Bear and the Fox, 6; 
The Two Roosters, 6-7; The Fox and 
the Bird, 7; The Man and the Ghosts, 
7-8; The Ass and the Driver, 8; The 
Rabbit and the Fox, 8-9; The Fly and 
the Ant, 9; The Devil and his Friend, 
9-10; The Twins, 10; The Famine and 
the Spider, 10-12; A King and his 
Daughter, 12. 

Lomax, John A., cited, 173, 185, 186, 189, 
351, 355» 357-359- 

Longest, C., cited, 131, 140-142, 148. 

Lowie, Robert H., on Premature Classi- 
fication, 259; on The Possibility of Gen- 
uine Convergence, 260, 262; favors psy- 
chological point of view in ethnology, 
261; similarities between cultural traits 
not closely differentiated by, 261; inclin- 
ing to “‘false analogies,’’ 263; on Logical 
Standing of the Rival Theories, 265. 

Lowie, Robert H., cited, 259-263, 268, 270, 
271, 278, 286, 288. 

Luck, signs of, 190. 

Lumabat, 20-22, 24. 

Lytle, William Haines, cited, 359. 


MacCurdy, G, G., summaries by, of 
progress of European archeology, 88. 

McDougall, cited, 288. 

McGill, Josephine, cited, 160. 

Mach, cited, 287. 

Mackenzie, W. R., cited, 184. 

MacLean, Hector, cited, 184. 

Macneill, Hector, cited, 357. 

Madawaska in Ontario, 187. 

Magic, 67, 71, 72, 77, 79, 96, 213, 233, 253. 
255, 308, 336. 

Magic power through sweat, 80. 

Malaki, 14, 16, 26, 28, 20, 54. 

Maliseet Tales, 219-258. See Mechling, 
W. H. 

Man, headless. See Supernatural. 

Man, psychic unity of, 271. 

Marin, Rodriguez, cited, 97. 

Marshall, Mrs. Ewing, cited, 143. 

Maryland and Virginia Folk-Lore, 190-191. 
See Speers, Mary Walker Finley. 

Masefield, John, cited, 178. 

Mason, S. J., cited, 360. 

Mason, in collaboration with Andrew 
Lang, 367. 

Matthews, W.., cited, 209. 

Maxfield, cited, 21. 

Mebi’yan, in Gimokudan, 20, 21. 

Mechling, W. H., Maliseet Tales, 219-258: 
Noel, 219-224; Mteza, 224-228; Strong 
John, 229-234; Cane, 234-247; Louis and 
the Gray Horse, 247-255; The Story of 
the Penitent to whom our Lord appeared, 
256-257; The Three Wishes, 257-258. 

Medicine Dance, instituted, 304; mythical 

founder of, 309; membership in, help to 

holy life, 313; initiation into, 313, 314; 

sacred shell of, 314; seeking for leader- 
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ship in, 315; gifts to leader of, 315, 316; 
counsel of leader of, 316, 317. 
Medicine-making, 91. 
Merar, Mount, 14. 


Meyer, R. M.., cited, 288. 

Mick, Walter, cited, 180. 

Mikey, Josiah, cited, 292. 

Millington, cited, 21. 

Mindanao, physical features of, 13; first 
peopling of, 17; percussion instruments 
imported into, 19; rock in human form 
in mountains of, 51. 

Missionaries, Yoruba language reduced to 
written form by, 2. 

Mississippi, pronunciation of short ‘‘e’’ in, 


137. 

Mnemonic for remembering the evangelists, 
151. 

Mnemonics in singing-schools, 145. 

Mona, 14, 16, 17, 41, 62. 

Mona, sacred number of, 27. 

“*Monaker,”’ in folk-song, 169. 

Montoya, Father Ruiz de, cited, 338. 

Moon, changes in, caused by sun, 330. 

Moses, in folk-song, 154, 156, 157. 

Mountain-folk conversant with Bible, 146. 

Miiller, Max, etymological views of, on my- 
thology, attacked by Andrew Lang, 370. 

Mule, imitation of bray of, 126. 

Murders at sea, 177. 

Murray, J. Clark, cited, 364. 

Musical notation: 
The Old Gray Mare, 123; The Old Cow 
crossed the Road, 129; Davy Barnum, 
129; Love has won the Day, 138; Old 
Grimes, 144; When the Last Trumpet 
shall sound, 145; Rise, Mourner, rise, 
147; On Heavens Bright Shore, 147; 
Sinners will cry, 150; You must be 
bornd agin, 150; I am going to the 
Grave to sleep, 150; Lord, I want more 
Religion, 151; I've a Long Time heard, 
153; Pharaoh s Army got drownded, 156; 
We will wait on de Lawd, 162; Drivin’ 
Steel, 163; John Henry, 163; Go down, 
Pick! 168; With a Chicken on my Back, 
170; Horse and Buggy, 172; On the 
Railroad, 173; The Sons of North 
Britain, 183; I uz dere win He walked in 
Galilee, 190. 

Mythology, Miiller’s etymological views 
of, 370. 


Names, how given, 300-303. 

Natural objects, phenomena, etc., in folk- 

—— myth (see also Inanimate objects, 
etc.): 
Baby, 94, 204, 222, 360, 361; baby 
(‘“‘sweetheart”’), 127, 134, 163, 164, 172; 
bark, 94; beard, 207; beeswax, 52; b 
(of animal), 203, 204; bird-feathers, 205; 
Black Lady, 26; blacksmith, 235, 240, 
243; blood, 200, 201, 308, 331; bones, 7, 

198, 199, 210; boy, 17, 18, 21, 26, 34, 51, 
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52, 54, 331-337; brier-thicket, 194, 196; 
bristles, 199; brush (undergrowth), 197, 
301; canebrake, 207; cane (plant), 207; 
cannibal, 207, 309, 310; cave, 240, 251, 
252, 254, 255; clay, 207; cloud, 16, 302; 
colic, 133; cook, 76, 77; cow-manure, 218; 
creek, 127, 143, 144, 204, 205; crone, 
143; dew, 194; dung, 245; egg, 53, 65, 
126, 129, 213; excrement, 57, 58, 65, 
196, 210; farmer, 365; feathers, 53, 61, 
64, 203; ferryman, 257; field, 158; fire, 
49, 52, 62, 93, 126, 143, 161, 194, 196, 
199, 215; fog, 300; fur, 49; giant, 227, 
228, 230-235, 238, 239, 242; girl, 17, 18, 
21, 26, 92, 94, 188, 195, 211-214, 216, 
331-337; goldsmith, 244, 245; hail, 158, 
170, 302; hair (of animal), 49, 75, 132, 
292, 331; hair (human), 125, 249, 251; 
hickory-bark, 199, 205; hill, 203, 334; 
honey, 160; horizon, 21; horn (of animal), 
9, 93, 174, 209, 225, 230; ice, 74; juice, 
205; king, 222-233, 244-247, 251-255; 
king's daughter, 12, 222-224, 227, 232; 
lake, 60, 233, 236, 250; leaf, 325; light- 
ning, 38, 54, 302; little man, 232-234; 
man, 41, 43, 47, 94, 213 (see headless 
man, little man, old man, young man); 
mane, 249, 253; Manure, 244; moon, I5, 
I7-19, 48, 190, 335; naked woman, 70; 
negro, 214; old man, 15, 16, 56, 64-66, 
81, 83, 84, 94, 125, 216, 219, 221, 223, 
224, 234, 244, 245, 247, 257, 208; old 
woman, 15, 16, 24, 64, 68, 70, 94, 2II, 
212, 216, 238, 239, 332, 337; parson, 
143; pine-knot, 213; pirate, 225; pregnant 
woman, 82; priest, 256; prince, 242, 252— 
254; princess, 222, 224, 227, 238, 240- 
247, 251-255; punk, 212, 249, 250; rain, 
16, 158, 164, 170, 215, 301; rainbow, 16; 
resin, 62; river, 15, 91, 92, 127, 256, 257; 
rotten-wood, 195; sand, 127, 158, 165, 
257; scent, 199; shower, 16; simpleton, 
217; sky, 16-10, 21, 22, 50, 62, 125, 143; 
smoke, 24, 52, 62, 80; snout, 160; snow, 
170; son-in-law, 253-255; star, 15, 94; 
sugar, 133; sun, I5-19, 48, 335; sweat, 
80; tail, 6, 9, 49, 74, 75, 123, 125, 126, 
I3I, 158, I59, 200, 215, 216, 249, 253, 
292; thong, 332, 333; thorn, 48, 51, 174; 
tobacco-juice, 215; trunk (of tree), 58, 
60, 62, 230; twins, 10; water, 5, 10, II, 
16, 41, 53, 54, 60, 63, 67, 95, I7I, 194, 
196, 204, 206, 209-211, 325; water (hot), 
6, 10, II, 214, 215, 329; whooping-cough, 
125, 133, 134; wind, 125, 170, 302; 
woman, 20, 38, 39, 41, 43, 52, 54, 93. 
204, 205 (see crone, naked woman, old 
woman, pregnant woman); young man, 50, 
52, 81, 82, 204, 206, 222, 224, 225, 254. 

Nebraska Academy of Sciences, paper read 
at annual meeting of, 351. 

Nebuchadnezzar, in folk-song, 152. 

Neilson, W. A., cited, 175. 

Nelson, William, cited, 177, 178. 

Neoliths of Central Australia, 260. 

New Bedlam, 177. 
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Newell, W. W., cited, 356, 373. 

New-Mexican Spanish Folk-Lore, 97-122, 
See Espinosa, Aurelio M. 

New-Mexican expression for good or bad 
quality, 115; proverbs and comparison, 
antiquity of, 115; use of comparison for 
forcible expression, 115. 

New Mexico, 97, 98. 

North Britain, The Sons of, 
See Barry, Phillips. 

North-Spirit, 304. 

Northumberland, ‘“‘corp’’ used in, 143. 

Notes and Queries, 91-06, 190-192, 292, 

373-376: 
Ojibwa Tales from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., 91-96; Council Meeting of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore Society, 96; Maryland 
and Virginia Folk-Lore, 190-191; An 
Ingalik Ceremonial in Alaska, 191-192; 
European Tales among the Chickasaw 
Indians, 292; organization of South 
Carolina Folk-Lore Society, 373; “‘Go 
tell Aunt Nancy,” correction for, 373; 
Counting the Apple-Pips, 373-374; 
Negro Hymn, 374-376. 

No-Tongue, a Mandan Tale, 331-337. 

Nutt, Alfred, one of the founders of Folk- 
Lore Society, 370. 


183-184, 


Ocean, shaman’s village in, 307. 

Odum, Howard W., Negro Hymn, 374-376. 
Offering of tobacco, 298, 303, 305. 

Ojibwa Tales, 91-96. See Knight, Julia. 
Opeongo, in folk-song, 187, 188. 

Ouseley, W. C., cited, 338, 344, 345. 

Owl, Mrs. Samson, tales from, 319-330. 
Owl outwitted by perch, 201. 


Paddles of South America, 260. 

Paine, Mrs. John H., cited, 176, 177. 

Paleoliths of Central Australia, 260. 

Paraguay Native Poetry, 338-350. 

Paul, James, cited, 219, 257. 

Pepys, cited, 365. 

“*Perceptional fringe,” 272. 

Percy, Bishop, cited, 178. 

Perrault, cited, 371, 372. 

Perrow, E. C., Songs and Rhymes from 
the South, 123-173: 
Songs in which Animals figure: The Old 
Gray Mare, 123-124; The Old Gray 
Horse, 124; Edmund had an Old Gray 
Horse, 124; Proctor Knott, 124; I had 
a Little Mule, 125; I hitched my Horse, 
125; Uncle Ned, 125-126; That Mule, 
126; Whoa, Mule! 126; Sweet to the 
Donkey, 126; I’m a Rowdy Old Soul, 126; 
Hook and Line, 127; The Sheep’s in the 
Meadow, 127; Working in the Pea-Vines, 
127; My Coon Dog, 127-128; Granpap’s 
Bulldog, 128; Come on, Blue, 128; 
Bought a Cow, 128; The Old Cow died, 
128; The Old Cow crossed the Road, 129; 
Davy Barnum, 129; The Old Hen, 129- 
130; Granny, will yer Hen peck? 130; Go 
tell Aunt Nancy, 130 (see 373); Once 
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upon a Time, 130; Chicken, 130; The 
Old Black Cat, 130; Poor Little Kitty 
Cat, 131; Sheep and Shote, 131; The 
Monkey, 131; ‘Possum up a ’'Simmon- 
Tree, 131-132; The Rabbit, 132; Oh, 
Mr. Rabbit! 132; Ole Molly-Hare, 132; 
Old Cornfield Rabbit, 132; The Jaybird 
died, 133; The Jaybird, 133; The Old 
Bluejay, 133; The Jaybird died, 134; Free 
Little Bird, 134; The Frog went a- 
courting, 134-135; The Bullfrog, 135; 
The Bullfrog and the Alligator, 136; 
Come along, Ladies, 136; What make a 
Frenchman grow so Tall, 136.— Game 
Songs and Nursery Rhyme:: Skip to my 
Lou, 136-137; Shoot the Buffalo, 137; 
Molly, put the Kettle on, 138; Love 
has won the Day, 138; Green Gravel, 139; 
Charlotte Town, 139; Ring around the 
Roses, 139; Jolly Miller, 139; I lost my 
Glove, 139; Among the Lily-White 
Dandies, 140; Frog in the Middle, 140; 
I spy, 140-141; William Trimbletoe, 
141-142; Eny Meny Miny Mo, 142; 
Wun a Me Noory, 142; The Old Woman, 
142-143; Old Mariah, 143; The Swapping 
Song, 143-144; Old Grimes, 144; Little 
Boy, 144; See-Saw, 145; School Butter, 
145. — Religious Songs, and Parodies of 
Religious Songs: When the Last Trumpet 
shall sound, 145-146; Rise, Mourner, 
rise, 147; On Heaven's Bright Shore, 
147; The Promised Land, 148; The Old- 
Time Religion, 148-149; Ole-Time Co’n 
Licker, 149; I found a Peanut, 149; 
Sinners will cry, 150; You must be 
bornd agin, 150; I am going to the Grave 
to sleep, 150; The Ram’s Horn blowed, 
150-151; Huntin’ a Home to go to, 151; 
Lord, I want More Religion, 151; 
Methodist, 151; Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John, 151; Nebuchadnezzar, 152; 
Hickory Steeple, 152; Jesse Cole, 152- 
153; I’ve a Long Time heard, 153; 
Don't yer hear Dem Bells? 153; So Glad! 
153; Satan’s Mad, 154; The Little Angels, 
154; O Death! 154-155; Done writ down 
yo’ Mame, 155; My Good Lawd, 155; 
Oh! whar shall I be? 155; This Work is 
*most done, 156; My Lord, He died on de 
Cross, 156; Pharaoh’s Army got drown- 
ded, 156-157; You shall be Free, 157- 
158; Uncle Ephraim got de Coon, 158; 
Old Noah, 158-159; Adam was the 
First Man, 159; Jonah, 159; The Lord 
made the Ocean, 159; The Elephant, 
160; God made de Bee, 160; Cain and 
Abel, 160; Oh, my Soul! 160-161; God’s 
Heaven, 161; Talk about Me, 161; 
You're goin-a-miss Me, 161-162; Goin’ 
Home, 162; We will wait on de Lawd, 
162; No Hidin’-Place, 162-163. — Songs 
connected with the Railroad: Drivin’ 
Steel, 163; John Henry, 163-165; When 
I'm dead, 165; Casey Jones, 165-167; 
Engine Number Nine, 168; You cause 
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Me to weep, 168; Go down, Pick! 168; 

One fer the Money, 168; Old Jay Gould, 

168-169; Monakers on a Water-Tank, 

169; With a Chicken on my Back, 170; 
Fo’ Hundud Miles fum Home, 170-171; 
De Dummy, 171; I want a Little Water, 
171-172; Captain, Captain, 172; I went 
down to the Depot, 172; Keep your Eye 
on the Captain, 172; Horse and Buggy, 
172-173; On the Railroad, 173; The 
State of Arkansaw, 173. 

Perrow, E. C., collecting of folk material 
by, 90. 

Personal Reminiscences of a Winnebago 
Indian, 293-318. See Radin, Paul. 

“*Peyote,”’ new religious sect, 309. 

Peyote cult among the Winnebago, 285. 

“Pharaoh's Army,” 156, 157. 

Phenomena, importance of the psycho- 
logical factor in a correct estimation of 
cultural, 267; results from ethnic, depend- 
ent on standpoint, 267. 

Philippine Islands, 13. 

Pinkerton, cited, 365. 

Pitts, A. B., cited, 126, 132, 170. 

Pitts, W. G., cited, 128. 

Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: 

Acorn, 197; Aluma@’yag-tree, 46; apple, 
82, 159, 222, 328; apple-tree, 144; 
areca-palm, 22, 39; bagkang-plant, 45; 
baliti-tree, 49; bamboo, 47, 59, 62; 
bamboo-tree, 47; banana, 24-26, 58; 
barayung-tree, 38, 40; beans, 198; 
betel-nut, 22, 20-33, 35» 37: 45, 52, 59; 
betel-nut tree, 39, 44, 45; bulla-leaf, 53; 
bulla-tree, 53; buyo-leaf, 32, 52, 59; 
canebrake, 137; clover, 141; cocoanut, 
27, 56; cocoanut-tree, 15, 33; corn, 126, 
127, 132, 153, 154, 174, 195, 216, 217, 
249, 250; cotton, 143, 153; dandies, 140; 
elm-tree, 234, 235; fruit, 16; grain, 237; 
grapes, 197; grass, 210, 215; hazel-bush, 
94; hickory, 133; kinarum-tree, 37; 
lemon, 52; lemon-tree, 20, 47, 48; lily, 
140; liwaan-tree, 49; magbo-tree, 49; 
maple-sugar, 72, 74; mullein-leaf, 131; 
nanga-bush, 51; nuts, 10, I1; oak-tree, 
134, 135, 301; oats, 141; palm-tree, 10, 
II, 60; pananag-tree, 44, 49; papaya- 
fruit, 24; pea-vine, 127; pepper, 52, 174; 
pepper-corn, 174; persimmon, 197, 324; 
persimmon-tree, 205, 322, 324; plum, 
308; plum-tree, 308; poplar, 125; potato, 
190; prairie-turnip, 308; rice, 16, 19, 20; 
rose, 174; rye, 140, 141, sigmit-tree, 49; 
*simmon-tree, 131, 132; slippery-elm, 
212; sugarcane-plant, 24; sweet-potato, 
44; sycamore-tree, 197; tater, 131, 136, 
190; thorn-bush, 250; tobacco, 53, 130, 
196, 307; tomato, 190; tree, 21, 26, 58, 
74, 93, 158, 196, 200, 210, 213, 215, 217, 
230, 236, 292; tual-tree, 61; weed, 194; 
wheat, 140, I4I. 

Platzmann, Dr., cited, 338. 

Poisoner; that is, bad shaman, 304, 310, 

git. 
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Poland, policy of Russianization in, 284. 

Pound, Louise, Traditional Ballads in 
Nebraska, 351-366: 

English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
352-354; Sentimental and Other Pieces 
of British Origin, 354-357; American 
Ballads, 357-360; Selected Texts in full 
(The House Carpenter, 360-361; Two 
Little Boys, 361-362; The Lover's 
Return, 362-363; The Prentice Boy, 363- 
364; Father Grumble, 364-366), 360-366. 

Powell, York, one of founders of Folk-Lore 
Society, 370. 

Power, obtained through the spirits, 304, 
307; given over ocean, 307. 

Prairie View, Tex., 1. 

Preuss, K. Th., cited, 198. 

Principle of Limited Possibilities in the 
Development of Culture, 259-290. See 
Goldenweiser, A. A. 

“Principle of limited possibilities,"’ 270, 288. 

Promised Land, 148, 158. 

Pronunciation, of ‘“‘r” in East Tennessee, 
125; of short “e” in Alabama and 
southern Mississippi, 137. 

“Proud,” in sense of “‘happy,”’ 155. 

Proverb, final authority of, in New Mexico, 


97- 
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Reedy, Annie, cited, 124, 137, 171. 

Reinach, cited, 370. 

Re-incarnation, 303, 304, 309, 311. 
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321. 
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